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ABSTRACT 

A study examined upward-communication practices (from 
lower levels to higher levels in an organization) in American 
industry. Seventy-five large top-ran'<ed companies responded to a 
survey concerning their upward-communication programs, for a response 
rate of 39%. Forty of the completed surveys included materials 
describing their upward-communication programs. Results indicated 
that: (1) the companies reported using an average of 6.6 upward 
communication practices; and (2) the three most common practices were 
suggestion programs, "open door» programs, and opinion surveys. 
Results further described 10 upward-communication practices, with 
some exampleb submitted by respondents, and compared 
upward-communication programs regarding the extent to which they 
handle grievances, suggest improvements, and provide feedback to the 

Sfi*?^? 1 " Am ° n9 the reasons t0 ensure 9°°a upward communication 
are that it provides feedback to management, it supplies early 
warning, it transmits unfiltered information, and it enhances 
organizational effectiveness. Findings suggest that the majority of 
large American firms use a wide variety of programs to foster upward 
communication from their employees. (Thirty-two references, a list of 
participating companies, the survey cover letter, a completed survey 
form, and company-provided materials describing the 
upward-communication programs of 16 companies are attach.) (Rs) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This paper reports the findings of a survey we conducted on 
upward-communication practices in American industry. It Is in- 
tended for people who want to know more about organizational 
communication programs. In particular, it should be especially 
useful to managers and specialists interested in improving the 
communication processes in their organizations. In addition, re- 
searchers and behavioral scientists may also find merit in this data, 
the descriptions of the various programs, and the dimensions along 
which we evaluate them. 



What is Upward Communication? 

The lifeblood of effective organizations is good communica- 
tion, and good communication is a two-way process. The issuance of 
orders and information by higher levels, or downward communica- 
tion, is well controlled by management and is common fare in the 
literature of management, but it is only one part of the loop needed 
for the communication process to work. 

Another part, upward communication, is less entrenched in 
organizational practice and writing, even though it is crucial to 
organizational effectiveness. Upward communication (from lower 
levels to higher levels) provides feedback about the clarity, under- 
standing, and acceptance of downward communication. It also gives 
warning about new or unanticipated problems and concerns. It is a 
maxim in organizations that good news travels fast, whereas bad 
news goes much more slowly, if at all, especially if it is upward. 

Our focus is not meant to deny the existence or importance of 
lateral communication. Such nonhierarchical exchanges are part of 
the totality of communication within all organizations and are 
critical in some organizations, such as those which use matrix 
management, self-directed work teams, various cross-functional 
management efforts, and task forces. New organizational structures 
seem to be increasing and may even be found in pockets within 
more traditional organizations where hierarchical forms of commu- 
nication still predominate. We have chosen to focus on upward 
communication because it reflects the reality within which most 
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organizations today are rooted and also reflects the fact that they 
operate under traditional guidelines, notwithstanding the remark- 



able changes underway. 



Previous Research 

Current knowledge on upward communication is spotty and 
incomplete. One of the best reviews of industrial practice is the 
work done more than a decade ago by Foulkes (1980) on practices in 
some twenty-six largo non-union companies. Foulkes concluded that 
the companies he studied made extensive use of various upward- 
communication programs in order to stimulate feedback to manage- 
ment. Among the approaches he examines are attitude surveys, 
employee representative systems, employee meetings, executive 
interviews, person-to-person programs, question boxes, and formal 
complaint procedures. Among his most interesting findings, he 
notes: 

It is not only the variety of techniques that have been devel- 
oped to accomplish the same purpose, but also that many 
companies will use several of these techniques simulta- 
neously . . . ; the differences among the company approaches 
are interesting and significant to the companies but fw the 
most part they are not fundamental. The important point is 
that the companies have strong communications programs 
and that top management obtains feedback, (p. 261) 

Other reports on this subject have appeared from time to 
time in various periodicals, but there is no well-organized body of 
literature on the topic of upward communication. What there is 
typically deals with issues of due process and handling of employee 
grievances. This focus has been hastened by recent court cases 
riving employees greater redress through the courts on issues of 
unlawful discharge, retribution after whistle blowing, and cases of 
bias or sexual harassment. 

Although we will not present a complete review of this litera- 
ture, a number of pertinent works will be cited here and throughout 
our report. Among these are the works of David Ewing (1977a), who 
surveyed 2,000 management-level subscribers to the Harvard 
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Business Review in 1971 and 1977 (for a 28% response rate). Asking 
about grievance procedures, he found 63% reported their firms have 
"a senior executive whose door is always open to employees who 
think they have been wronged." Only 11 % mentioned the existence 
of a corporate Ombudsman or Ombudswoman. Ewing uses these 
results to discuss "what business thinks about employee rights" 
and has written a book entitled Freedom Inside the Organization 
(1977b). More recently, Ewing (1989) has detailed the methods used 
by fifteen non-union companies to resolve employee grievances. 

With a similar set of questions, Krishnan (1975) surveyed 
209 Midwestern executives and found similar proportions reporting 
such grievance channels. He also asked the executives to rate the 
effectiveness of these programs and learned, for example, the Open 
Door (reported by 55%) was rated high by 24% but low by 44%. The 
Ombuds program (reported by 8%) was rated high by 32% and low 
by 25%. 

More recently, Rowe and Baker (1984) reviewed a number of 
alternatives available to non-union employees to have their com- 
plaints and concerns heard. Constructive alternatives are available, 
they argue, to protect the rights of employees and managers while 
dealing with conflicts and avoiding uncons tractive solutions to their 
problems at work. They estimate that one- third of U.S.. employers 
have developed new complaint systems, such as Hot Lines, Ombuds 
programs, and attitude surveys. 

Many other articles related to upward communication are 
scattered in the literature and some will be mentioned later in the 
context of specific programs. Unfortunately there is no other recent, 
thorough accounting of current practice in this area. Thus, we are 
at some risk of being uninformed about the true state of current 
programs in upward communication. 



Reasons for the Study 

Considering the importance of this subject, a more compre- 
hensive review of current practices seems desirable. Particularly as 
one reflects on the major transformations in American industry 
over the last decade, an inventory and understanding of upward- 
communication practices takes on some urgency. Many of these 
changes are obvious; some are not: The shifts in economic pressures 



include the forces of deregulation, global competition, and world- 
wide markets which require organizations to be more effective than 
ever; social changes include the desire of younger, better-educated 
workers to have more of a say in their work lives; legal changes also 
provide more outlets for employees who want to challenge manage- 
ment. Government and private lawyers are more than ever avail- 
able to hear concerns about safety and health, bias in pay and 
promotions, unfair discharge, and recrimination for whistle- 
blowing. 
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METHODOLOGY 



The survey reported on here was conducted from late 1987 to 
early 1988. Questionnaires (see Table 1, p. 6) were sent to a total of 
191 selected large companies (all in the toj. 500, as ranked by 
Forbes magazine; see Appendix A (p. 55) for a listing of the compa- 
nies that responded to the survey). 

We started by developing a brief questionnaire which would 
refer to a variety of upward-communication programs. The pro- 
grams were chosen using the following criteria: personal knowledge 
of the existence of certain well-defined programs and our examina- 
tion of the literature for additional program types. After a review of 
the relevant literature, we defined these as programs with several 
characteristics: They were relatively formal, intended to stimulate 
and receive input from employees lower in the organization about 
their ideas and feelings on work-related issues (other than ongoing 
activity or status reports); and they provided management with the 
option to install and use or not to do so. 

The result of this process was to obtain a list of eleven types 
of practicfcw *o use as the basis of our survey. As can be seen in 
Table 1, the research questionnaire lists and defines each practice. 
They include: Open-door Policies, Opinion Surveys, Suggestion 
Programs, Ombudsman Programs, Skip-level Interviews, Speak 
Out, Hot Lines, Advisory Boards, and several kinds of meetings 
(Question-and-answer Sessions, Regular or Monthly Meetings, and 
Department Meetings). 

It may be useful to note some programs that we deliberately 
excluded as not meeting our criteria. Excluded are: formal griev- 
ance procedures covered by collective-bargaining agreements, be- 
cause management often has little option on whether to use them; 
formal arbitration or mediation programs, sometimes used as an 
adjunct to collective bargaining agreements to handle grievances; 
Employee Assistance Programs designed to help individuals with 
personal problems which may or may not be work related such as 
substance abuse or emotional difficulties (because most EAPs are 
tightly bound by vows of confidentiality, they don't provide regular 
or reliable feedback to management); and managerial feedback 
instruments, because these are typically restricted to managers 
involved in training programs or are used sporadically. 1 
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Table 1 

Research Questionnaire 



SURVEY OF UPWARD COMMUNICATION 



Does your organization have (or use) any of the following programs? 

1 . OPEN DOOR (opportunity to appeal or speak to higher levels of 
management) 

2. OPINION SURVEYS (regular polls of employee attitudes) 

3. SUGGESTION PROGRAMS (where ideas are submitted to make 
improvements) 

4. OMBUDSMAN (a mediator or representative to help resolve con- 
flicts and disagreements) 

5. SKIP-LEVEL INTERVIEWS (where executives meet with employees 
several levels below them) 

6. SPEAK OUT (a confidential program to say "What's on Your Mind" 
and get a direct reply) 

7. HOT LINES (a confidential program using telephones to respond to 
employee concerns) 

8. ADVISORY BOARDS (employees, elected or appointed to a commit- 
tee to give feedback and advice to top management) 

9. QUESTION-AND-ANSWER SESSIONS (periodic meetings where 
employees can submit questions for discussion and reply) 

1 0. REGULAR OR MONTHLY MEETINGS (scheduled meetings to 
provide information and answer questions) 

1 1 . DEPARTMENT MEETINGS (if different than above) 

12. OTHER (please describe) 



Note: See Appendix B-l for a completed questionnaire. 
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We also omitted reference to the ongoing role of many per- 
sonnel departments in this process through special units such as 
employee relations or employee communications groups; programs 
or personnel units devoted to single purposes such as those involv- 
ing safety and health or oqual opportunity practices; programs 
devoted to quality-circle efforts for improving work performance; or 
general programs such as "Quality of Worklife." 

Another point worth noting is the exclusion of upward- 
communication practices among government and not-for-profit 
organizations. These often work in rather different environments, 
and including them in this survey would enormously complicate our 
task. 

Once the questionnaire was complete, we undertook a search 
of the psychological and management literature to uncover articles 
on upward-communication practices and policy. The companies 
mentioned in these articles formed the nucleus of our sample. Large 
firms were chosen because their size leads to greater difficulty, 
obviously, in assuring high fidelity of communication, making them 
more likely to have formalized programs for upward communica- 
tion. Also, larger firms often set the patterns emulated by many 
smaller companies. Moreover the practice would more likely be 
formalized and documented. 

To this relatively small sample we added two other groups: 
(1) companies known by the authors to have an interest in 
employee-communication programs, and (2) companies written up 
in Dim's Business Month as being among the best-managed. The 
reasons for including this latter group is the presumption that good 
employee communication is a component of a well-managed com- 
pany. There were 100 firms in this initial sample called Group A. 

The questionnaire was sent to the human-resources director 
of each of our sample companies in Group A with a cover letter (see 
Appendix B, p. 56) explaining the rationale for the survey and 
asking for their help. The survey asked respondents to indicate, for 
each of eleven upward-communication programs (and one Other 
category), whether they did or did not use that program. The survey 
recipients were also asked to send materials describing the pro- 
grams they had in place. 

To bolster the number of returned surveys a second-round 
mailing was made to another group of companies (Group B) which 
consisted of 91 of the largest companies from the Forbes 500 list. As 
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with Group A, the questionnaire was sent to the human-resources 
director with a cover letter. Also, some telephone interviews were 
conducted with both Groups A and B to elicit additional information 
and to follow up on items that were unclear in the questionnaire 
responses. 

The overall response rate from the combined samples was 
39%, with 75 of the 191 surveys completed and returned; 40 of the 
75 included materials describing their upward-communication 
programs. Some follow-up contacts and anecdotal information 
received after the survey was done suggest the data remain valid 
today. Although a few companies have dropped programs, others 
have added them. 
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RESULTS 



The overall frequency of practices used by the firms in our 
sample shows that the 75 companies responding reported using an 
average of 6.6 upward-communication practices. Of the wide range 
of programs reported by the respondents, the most popular pro- 
grams are used by 81% and the least popular by only 25% (see 
Table 2). 



Table 2 
Frequency of Reported 
Upward-communication Practices 



Practice 


Number 


Percent 


Suggestion Programs 


61 


81 


Open Door 


61 


81 


Opinion Surveys 


59 


78 


Department Meetings 


51 


68 


Question-and-answer Sessions 


50 


66 


Regular or Monthly Meetings 


46 


61 


Skip-level Interviews 


41 


54 


Speak Out 


35 


46 


Advisory Boards 


26 


34 


Other 


24 


32 


Ombudsman 


20 


26 


Hot Lines 


19 


25 



The three most common practices, used by four out of every 
five companies, are Suggestion and Open-door Programs and Opin- 
ion Surveys. These are followed in popularity by the several forms 
of Employee-manager Meetings, used by two-thirds of our sample 
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which include Department Meetings, Question-and-answer Sessions, 
and Regular or Monthly Meetings. About half the companies use 
Skip-level Interviews and Speak Out. 

The other choices offered to our respondents are less popular. 
A third or fewer use Advisory Boards, Ombudsmen, or Hot Lines. A 
variety of Other practices are reported by 32% of the companies, but 
no single practice garners more than 10% in this category. 

Before we move on to a more detailed examination of each of 
these programs, a few cautions are in order. 



Cautions About the Data 

More than half of the practices listed in the survey were 
reported to be in use by over 50% of the companies responding. The 
interpretation of this reported usage rate is difficult for the following 
reasons: In a simple yes or no response there is no indication of the 
robustness, frequency of use, or effectiveness of a program; many of 
the companies in the survey sample are large, highly decentralized 
organizations with many operating units. Programs may exist in 
some units and not others, and may operate effectively in some units 
and ineffectively in others. Some practices may be over-reported or 
under-reported because they are normally used only on an ad hoc 
issue-specific basis. Hot Lines seem to fall in this category and sev- 
eral companies mentioned this as an aside during telephone follow- 
up. 



Program Descriptions 

Each of the upward-communication practices will be reported 
in order of their popularity. The program and its particular purposes 
and virtues will be explained along with some examples of the mate- 
rials submitted by the respondents (see Appendices). Important 
details and variations among programs will also be noted, includi ng 
the appropriateness of individual programs in particular contexts 
and for particular outcomes. 

Further, all of the programs will be compared on several 
dimensions which will include the extent to which the programs 
serve the following three critical functions: handling of grievances, 
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suggesting improvements, and providing feedback to the organiza- 
tion. We will also consider how attractive the programs are to em- 
ployees on several counts: their accessibility, safety, and credibility. 
In addition, we will consider their dependence on employee initia- 
tive, and the program's orientation to the individual versus the 
group. 

The description of the programs along these dimensions, 
along with the details of their operation, should provide a good 
understanding of the pluses and minuses of each. A program which 
is appropriate for one purpose may be poor for another. A program 
which works well in a particular setting may be inappropriate for 
another. Some examples of the circumstances where the various 
programs may be of value will be given after they are all described. 

Suggestion Programs. Suggestion Programs are a tradi- 
tional form of upward communication. Even small organizations 
pay at least lip service to this program by having the requisite box 
with a slot for scrawled employee suggestions. The pervasiveness of 
Suggestion Programs is reflected in our survey by the fact that this 
practice, along with Open Door, was reported by 81% of the survey 
respondents— higher than for any of the other programs. 

Suggestion Programs in large corporations, like those in our 
survey, are typically well structured and include guidelines, sample 
suggestions, and printed forms. They have also been used for a long 
time. The Walgreen Employee Suggestion System, for example, 
dates from 1940 and has processed more than 75,000 suggestions. 
Ford started its program in 1947, and today, suggestions earn 
employees more than $4.5 million in awards, and about 30% of 
these suggestions are adopted. 

In essence, Suggestion Programs exist to elicit ideas from 
employees for making improvements, saving money, improving 
quality, or increasing income. Kodak simply states, a A suggestion is 
your idea to improve something" (see Appendix C, p. 58). Another 
company says in its handbook for employee suggestions, "A sugges- 
tion is a proposal to improve something in a specified manner." 

Most companies pay the employee for the suggestion on a 
scale that increases with the judged value of the idea. The range of 
awards in our survey sample was $10 to $50,000. Of all the compa- 
nies who sent documentation of their Suggestion Programs, only 
one has a program with no financial rewards — the reward in this 
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case is a write-up in the company newsletter. Many of the compa- 
nies grant awards for suggestions that lead to intangible benefits, 
such as improved company public relations. Usually the awards for 
these kind of suggestions are less than those for suggestions with 
an obvious savings or income potential. 

Success stories about Suggestion Programs abound. Fritz 
(1988) reports that Daniel Miller, a customer service engineer for 
Unisys, developed a suggestion that will save his company an esti- 
mated $1.2 million over the next three years. Zemke (1981) de- 
scribes a dramatic turnaround in a previously lackluster Suggestion 
Program at U.S. Gypsum Corporation. When the company en- 
hanced the program with incentives and strong communication, the 
number of committee-approved suggestions went from seven or so 
per year to thousands. 

Corporate guidelines for Suggestion Programs usually in- 
clude the following elements: who is eligible; appropriate subject 
matter for suggestions (including examples of what is not appropri- 
ate); submission procedure; the nature of the evaluation process; 
and how awards are allocated. Items ineligible for suggestion plans 
typically include collective bargaining and grievance issues, matters 
already covered by company policy, legal issues, marketing or ad- 
vertising ideas, and minor cosmetic improvements. 

The Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce uses a three-color 
brochure that illustrates many of the elements found in the pro- 
grams for which we received information. The brochure covers 
eligibility requirements ("all employees and pensioners of the bank 
worldwide"), characteristics of valid suggestions ("identify a specific 
problem or opportunity"), guidelines to follow ("be submitted in 
writing on an IDEAS submission form"), and maximum award 
amounts. A nice touch in CIBC's descriptive brochure is a graphic 
flowchart of the progress of a suggestion through the system (see 
Appendix D, p. 59). 

Some organizations have separate Suggestion Programs for 
exempt and nonexempt employees, v-ith plan write-ups targeted for 
each group. A large manufacturer ir our survey says this in its 
brochure for salaried employees: "Your good ideas help the company 
increase profits and stay ahead of the competition." For hourly 
employees the message is, "Whether it's sending your kids through 
college, taking a vacation, paying off bills, or beefing "D your bank 
account, the Employee Suggestion Plan can make g Mngs 
happen to you." 
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Suggestion Programs are a common upward-communication 
tool, with a long Mstory in U.S. companies. The generally well- 
established policies and clearly-designed forms make it easy for 
employees to understand and use this communication channel. 
Reflecting this long-standing interest in Suggestion Programs, The 
National Association of Suggestion Systems (230 North Michigan 
Ave., Suite 1200, Chicago, IL 60601), whose members are compa- 
nies and government agencies, has been active since 1942. Most 
U.S. companies, however, have not yet reached the degree of em- 
ployee involvement that the typical Japanese company Suggestion 
Program has reached. The Japan Human Relations Association 
(1988) reports, for example, that suggestions at Fuji Electric aver- 
aged ninety-nine suggestions per worker per year. In Japan, em- 
ployee involvement in Suggestion Programs parallels the evolution 
of employee involvement overall through quality circles and total 
quality management. 

Open Door. Open Door describes the policy of allowing 
employees to appeal or speak to higher levels of management. It 
provides an avenue for the handling of work-related problems 
which are not satisfactorily resolved through normal supervisor- 
subordinate discussion. Open Door was one of the most frequently 
cited programs, with over 80% of our sample companies reporting 
its use. 

The degree of formality of Open-door policies varies widely 
between companies, some of which have numbered and dated policy 
statements that detail the company's Open-door policy (see Appen- 
dix E, p. 60). For others, the program is less formal, and is docu- 
mented only by a sentence or two in the company's employee 
manual. Most often this program is called simply an Open-door 
Policy, but it does go by other names including "Employee Relations 
Procedure," "Problem Resolution Policy," or "Speak Easy." The 
description from IBM's About Your Company employee handbook is 
a good example (see Appendix F, p. 61). 

Common to most Open-door programs in our sample group is 
the specification of steps that the employee should take to resolve a 
work-centered problem. Invariably the suggested first step is a 
discussion with one's supervisor. Typically the next step is a meet- 
ing with the supervisor's manager. At this point the options vary, 
but usually include discussions with one or more of the following: 
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an employee-relations representative, the human-resources man- 
ager, or someone further up the hierarchy. The policy statement in 
Appendix E outlines a typical sequence of appeal. 

There are policy differences as to how far up the organization 
one may take an appeal, with some organizations specifying that 
the process may continue all the way to the CEO. On the other 
hand, most Open-door policies are alike in their inclusion of certain 
key features in the process. These include confidentiality, prompt- 
ness of response at each step, and a promise of fairness. 

The written Open-door policy statements received from our 
sample varied in the amount of procedural detail presented. PCS 
Worldwide (a division of McKesson Corporation) has a policy that is 
simply a published schedule of the times during which department 
heads and presidents have their doors open for discussion. Several 
companies have only a basic outline of steps in the problem- 
resolution process. Other companies, however, spell out the process 
in significant detail, specifying not only procedures for the employee 
to follow, but also detailing the responsibilities of the various inter- 
ested parties. For example, the Open-door policy of a major insur- 
ance company in our sample includes the following directives: 

• The business head is responsible for fully supporting the 
policy and making sure that it is properly implemented. 

• The component's human-resources officer is charged with 
communicating the policy to managers and employees, 
providing managers and employees with guidance and 
assistance in resolving problems, conducting a thorough 
review and investigation of employee complaints, and 
maintaining confidential records of complaints. 

• The manager is responsible for communicating the policy 
to employees and supporting its utilization, toward the 
end result of having the employee's complaint satisfacto- 
rily resolved. 

This company also specifies procedures for conducting investiga- 
tions of issues raised by employees and guidelines for documenting 
the entire Open-door process (see Appendix G, p. 62). 

A large manufacturer in our sample even provides for the 
appointment and training of Open-door facilitators at all of its plant 
and office locations, as set forth in this message from the home 
office to divisional personne- directors: "You are asked to appoint a 
senior member of your personnel staff whose collateral function will 
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be that of an Open-door facilitator at your location. . . " This organi- 
zation also spells out methods for handling employee claims of 
management reprisal and establishes tight timetables for respond- 
ing to employee queries. 

Refinements in the Open-door process are being fostered in 
many companies by internal and external forces according to 
Trisler (1984). Rapid corporate growth and increasing availability 
of external means for employees to address grievances is pressing 
firms to make their internal means for problem resolution faster 
and more credible. Companies are responding by formalizing and 
communicating more clearly to employees just how their Open-door 
programs work. 

Naturally, there are some risks to Open-door programs. In 
addition to out-of-pocket expense for travel or time not worked by 
complainants, investigators, and witnesses, there is also dislike by 
managers who feel vulnerable to oversight or second-guessing. This 
feeling may be a useful deterrent to managers who may otherwise 
act arbitrarily or impulsively. On the other hand, there is the risk 
of system abuse by a small number of malcontents. 

Employee concerns about retaliation for having lodged a 
complaint are also a risk. Many firms try to prevent such fears by 
stating that retribution is not acceptable, repeating this theme in 
management training, and being attentive to such complaints. In a 
detailed account of several Open-door programs, Ewing (1989) 
concludes that the advantages of such programs far outweigh their 
risks. Their role in providing due process for employee grievances 
seems to pay off, he says (citing anecdotal data), in higher morale, 
less attraction to unions, lower exposure to outside legal actions, 
and greater ability to attract and retain good employees. 

Opinion Surveys. Employee Opinion Surveys seem an 
increasingly popular way of tapping employee attitudes, ideas, and 
suggestions in many companies. Indeed almost four out of five 
organizations use them. This estimate of survey use by 78% of our 
sample is considerably higher than found in a recent study by 
Delaney et al. (1988), perhaps because our sample included only the 
very largest corporations, ones most likely to have formal survey 
programs. The estimates of Delaney et al. are based on the re- 
sponses from 495 U.S. business units, a 7% response rate from their 
mailed survey to 7,000 executives in 1986. Reported Opinion- survey 
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usage ranged from a low of 38% among non-union clerical employ- 
ees to a high of 51% for unionized professional and technical em- 
ployees. 

Having said that, however, one must note an incredible 
variety in the way surveys are done in various organizations. This 
variety, plus references to additional material covering all aspects 
of the attitude survey process, is represented in a somewhat dated 
but still useful bibliography by Margaret Blasingame of the Center 
for Creative Leadership (1981). Virtually all survey programs share 
the same purpose of sensing employee satisfaction and encouraging 
better two-way communications. Xerox states its survey: 

enables the company to measure its people's satisfaction and 
learn about their concerns with the Xerox work environment. 
The program provides a system and procedure through which 
management addresses areas of employee concern and by 
which employees have an opportunity to impact management 
decisions. 

Similarly, another company's guide to Opinion Surveys de- 
scribes five general objectives of their employee survey program: To 
help create an environment of participation, to provide survey- 
based action planning to meet business needs, to provide a stimulus 
for manager and employee development, to encourage communica- 
tion and constructive comparison among organizational units, and 
to identify methods and practices that work and those that do not. 

The typical Opinion Survey covers a wide array of subjects 
and will range from 50 to 150 closed-end questions asking for rat- 
ings of satisfaction. These items will generally cover feelings about 
the work, management, pay, benefits, physical conditions, opportu- 
nity, training, and so on. They may also cover issues of corporate 
climate, asking for descriptions of communications practices and 
clarity of work goals and procedures. 

Most surveys will also have room for several open-ended 
questions, such as: "What do you like best about working for this 
company?" and "What do you like least?" Open-ended questions 
have the advantage of picking up issues and ideas that may not 
have been considered by the writers of the closed-end items. Em- 
ployees' own words frequently catch nuances, offer specifics, and 
make powerful reading. 
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In many companies, there seem to be several sets of ques- 
tions used: core items, which are asked of all employees, in all 
units, and are repeated year after year; local questions, added to 
reflect the interests of local management in major locations; func- 
tional questions, to inquire about issues of concern to certain types 
of employees — such as sales or service— on relevant issues, like 
training, product quality, etc.; and topical issues that change from 
year to year. 

There appears to be increasingly greater use of items that go 
beyond employee satisfaction to social issues and organizational 
effectiveness. An insurance company in our survey reported that Its 
annual survey recently "staked out new territory. For the first time, 
employees were questioned about such timely — and work-relevant 
—issues as AIDS, dependent care, and sexual harassment. They 
also were asked for suggestions on how to increase productivity in 
their work areas." 

Frequency of Opinion Surveys seems to vary a great deal, 
even within companies. Some firms do annual surveys, although 
most seem to do their surveys between eighteen and twenty-four 
months apart. Still others do them only every three or four years or 
on an irregular basis. 

Conversations with some firms suggest that Opinion Surveys 
work best when institutionalized on a regular schedule. This allows 
management and employees to become familiar with the survey 
process and deal with it as a normal practice. Despite this under- 
standing, firms recognize some circumstances may require adjust- 
ment of survey plans. Thus, a reorganization or major business 
shift may be a valid reason for delaying or advancing a survey. 

Opinion Surveys may tap the thoughts of a sample of employ- 
ees or be a census of the entire population invited to take part. Most 
companies do one or the other and a few do both. The choice de- 
pends on the purpose to be served and how the data will be 
handled. A sample survey enables a relatively small number of 
people to represent a larger group, but it makes it difficult to zero 
in on a particular group or unit. This can be an important issue in 
trying to take corrective action. A sample survey also makes it 
difficult to report back findings to lower level units and have them 
take ownership of the data. For feedback purposes and pinning 
down the extent of concerns in specific units, though, a complete (or 
census) Opinion Survey seems best. Obviously it will require more 
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resources, although there is no extra work in framing of issues or 
question writing. 

By contrast with some other methods of upward communica- 
tions, Opinion Surveys tap the ideas of an entire set of employees 
asked to take part and they do not require the employee to take the 
initiative. As a result there is usually a widespread employee inter- 
est in the process and the results. This interest puts a premium on 
feedback and action. It also requires survey responses to be handled 
in total confidence, with no employee being identided with his or 
her response. The promise of confidentiality must be made explicit 
and observed in all phases of the survey, such as the processing of 
write-in comments. 

Firms experienced in employee Opinion Surveys recognize 
employee expectations may be raised. At a minimum, employees 
will expect management to report back the results and actions 
taken. Management must be prepared to do this and even to report 
why actions are not taken. A number of firms use company newspa- 
pers to report results to employees, and many others prepare spe- 
cial reports for lower-level unit managers for their groups. These 
managers, in turn, are expected to convey the results to their em- 
ployees and to use the opportunity to discuss or develop appropriate 
actions in response to the surveys. 

Training managers to do this feedback in unit meetings is 
often a part of the survey process. Occasionally, personnel represen- 
tatives or facilitators will help in the actual feedback meetings. 
Many managers find such meetings taxing although it appears to 
be the key to morale management and improvement. In fact, such 
training of managers appears to be essential. 

Feedback meetings are a key link in fostering good two-way 
communication. The Opinion Survey stimulates the initial upward 
communication by reporting results which provide the feedback 
necessary for a communication loop and supports easier communi- 
cation in the future. Often the survey results are broken out by 
department or unit to tap the opinions of these subgroups. Usually 
the feedback will then include a report to the manager or supervisor 
of the individual unit which reflects the concerns and opinions of 
that unit, including how they feel about their manager (see 
Appendix H, p. 63). 

The mechanical part of Opinion Surveys seems to have been 
greatly eased in recent years by computer-scoring and processing. 
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Many firms are helped initially by consultants to put together their 
survey programs. Organizations who do many or frequent surveys 
appear to build up their own staffs, although survey processing and 
reports may be done for them by vendors. 

In any case, most firms start a survey process by getting top 
management committed to the process. This includes an education 
on the survey process, what is required, and what may come out of 
the procedure as well as a sense of the issues which management 
wants to know about. This step is often followed by small group 
interviews with employees to be sure the right issues are being 
tapped. Also, a good survey will be pretested to be sure the ques- 
tions are clear and understandable. Distribution will also vary, with 
some firms favoring mail, and others, group administration. 

Whatever the method, managers at all levels need to be 
aware of the program and to be in a position to support it. It is 
natural for many managers to be concerned about the impact of the 
results and how those results will affect their performance. These 
issues need to be dealt with early on. 

Employee Opinion Surveys are a common upward- 
communication practice among the firms in our sample. By virtue of 
their visibility, they get a lot of attention throughout the organiza- 
tion and require the efforts of many people to be done well. At the 
same time, they have the potential for a broad positive impact. 

Meetings. Meetings, of several kinds, are next in frequency 
reported. About two of every three companies in our sample report 
using Department Meetings (68%), Question-and-answer Sessions 
(66%), or Regular or Monthly Meetings (61%). Judging from our 
respondents' comments, many saw little distinction between these 
various forms of getting together with employees. Thus, some com- 
panies answered yes to two of the questions, although they had only 
one type of meeting. Other firms felt the three meetings were dis- 
tinctly different and reported accordingly. 

It is likely the two out of three ratio is an underestimate of 
the number of companies really using various meeting forms. Since 
nearly all firms use one or another of these kinds of meetings, in 
reality nearly all firms may be said to use meetings. Only two out of 
three, however, seem to see them explicitly as formal upward- 
communication practices. For similar reanons, we can believe no 
one of these meeting types is a pure one. There are, judging by our 
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conversations with companies, many different types of Department 
Meetings even within any one firm. 

So, recognizing the overlap among the various kinds of meet- 
ings and the diversity within any one type, it seems best to review 
meetings as one broad family of upward communication. In doing so 
we will note the essence of all meetings— the key aspects they 
share— and illustrate the diversity we find in how they are done. 

In practice, communication meeting 3 are not simply a tech- 
nique for upward communication; they are a method for fostering 
better two-way communication. Higher-level management can both 
send and receive messages and this can raise clarity and under- 
standing on both sides. Developing good two-way communication is 
far more important than the particular format of the meeting itself 
in the view of the companies using meetings. The program descrip- 
tions and policy statements of several companies illustrate this. 
Xerox states the purpose of its communications meetings is "to 
provide a forum for groups of employees to meet with management 
at (various) levels on topics of mutual interest. Meetings are con- 
ducted informally in a variety of ways and involve several levels of 
management." They may be held annually or more often; may be 
conducted at branch office or regional levels; and may involve all or 
a sample of employees. As seen in Appendix I (p. 64), such meetings 
are expected to provide employees a chance to get a better under- 
standing of issues facing the company and to give management a 
chance to better understand the viewpoint, ideas, and suggestions 
of employees. 

Similar themes are found in a Texas Instruments' (TI) corpo- 
rate personnel manual on the subject of Department Meetings: 

It is TI policy to keep employees informed on matters affect- 
ing their jobs, their general welfare and that of the company 
. . . (and) to encourage the informal exchange of ideas and 
information relevant to the business. 

Further, TI notes: 

Interest and involvement can be both encouraged and main- 
tained by regularly held meetings of employees with the 
managers of their plant sites and/or managers of their orga- 
nizational units. Properly conducted, such meetings should 
provide for a two-way exchange of information between TI 
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employees and their managers and should contribute to a 
working environment in which both individual and work- 
group questions can be answered, problems resolved, and 
conflicts minimized or eliminated. 

Some companies provide guidance to managers on how to 
hold good department meetings. TI, for example, lists a set of sug- 
gested agenda topics, and a typical agenda for an hour-long meet- 
ing. TI also requests managers holding such meetings to complete a 
meeting report and forward it to personnel and higher-level man- 
agement. 

Merck is also a good example of a company with a clearly 
stated employee-communication policy and helpful guidance to 
managers. Merck states its philosophy as believing: 

effective two-way employee communications is essential to 
achieving its goals; therefore, it is committed to adequately 
informing employees about company policies and actions 
affecting them ... and is committed to learn what employees 
know and think about its policies and actions. Whenever 
possible, the company prefers to communicate to employees 
through its supervisors and prefers that employees request 
and receive relevant information directly from their 
supervisors. 

A program called "Face-to-Face Meetings" is used by Merck 
to carry out this philosophy. This program is "designed to open the 
channels of communication within the company and provide for a 
freer flow of information among the various levels of management 
and between managers and their people." Managers with eight or 
more employees are expected to hold such meetings at least three 
times a year. 

To help Merck managers, a guidebook has been prepared to 
clarify the purpose of communication meetings, to tell how to con- 
duct them, and to present meeting-leader skills, and related admin- 
istrative issues The type of skills expected of managers is illus- 
trated by the four basic rules of good communication: Always be 

!w? • a ' ' »V? eU pr *P ared > • • • encourage participation, . . . listen, 
don t judge." The guidebook's table of contents is shown in 
Appendix J (p. 65). 
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ers from all locations in key cities across the Uruted^ States. 

These programs also serve as models for managers t0 . em ? 
late Mo^Uu to further enhance two-way communions. 
McKesson states in a personnel handbook: 

Vach of these programs is designed to accomplish three 
Stivet (1) to Provide a forum for you to meet employees 
andCdtuss the company's objectives and currentacti^- 
ties- (2) to provide an opportunity for employees to ask ques 
tions and give feedback to senior management and 
introduce key management employees from all dmaons ot 
McKesson to each other in order to encourage sharing of 
ideas and business opportunities. 

Meetings tend to be more frequent at lower levels. 
WestinghouXports most of its sites hold all-employee meetings 
foufw^d by Question-and answer Sessions at least once a year, with 
workplace Meetings (regular informal meetings of a superior and 
employees) taking place monthly or more fr^uentiy. 

A few organizations hold large, formal meetings of all em 
nloveesYr all of those at major sites. Run along the lines of stock- 

3 Unlike some large formal programs, such as SuK^on 
Programs, communication meetings are infinitely flexible-m s ze, 
frequency, and format. Except for attendees' time and pmparation 
tod perhipt travel), they are also inexpensive. This flexibility 
SSSSS ideal for easy application, although 
dependent on the leaders' skills. At lower levels of management, 
this may require preparatory training and coaching. 
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The value of such meetings to one CEO, Andrew Grove 
(1987) of Intel, has been described this way: 

At Intel we have a tradition of conducting a type of meeting 
we call "Open Forums." At these, a senior manager gives a 
brief talk to a large group of employees and then answers 
questions — all kinds of questions — for an hour or so. I con- 
duct about a dozen Open Forums a year. The questions I 
need to deal with at these meetings test my knowledge of the 
affairs of the company, its divisions, and its plants as well as 
my integrity and managerial mettle. In many ways they 
remind me of the examination I had to pass before I was 
granted my Ph.D.— -the infamous "qualifying exam." The 
large group of assembled employees collectively possess 
immense knowledge and a wide variety of interests. Facing 
their questions serves to hone my managerial capabilities as 
well as keep me reasonably humble. 

Managers at all levels may also find the experience of being 
confronted by many employees to be a threatening experience. On 
the other hand, it increases the chance for good communication and 
for fewer issues to reach a boiling point without warning. Good 
communication meetings can also set the tone for employees to feel 
comfortable enough to come forward individually with their con- 
cerns. The employee who feels that the manager is really interested 
in what the employee thinks is more likely to come forward with 
things on his or her mind thus enhancing upward communication. 

An example of the variety of meetings used comes also from a 
description of dinner meetings used by an executive at the AT&T 
Bell Laboratories (Moss, 1986). In 1984, thirty executive directors 
began to use semiannual meetings for Question-and-answer 
Sessions. One vice-president went beyond that mode to a series of 
informal dinner meetings with seven or eight junior staff members 
in a roundtable atmosphere. Follow-up showed very positive reac- 
tion from attendees in both formats. 

Skip-level Interviews. A Skip-level Interview is a commu- 
nication process designed to provide, via face-to-face meetings, 
direct feedback from rank-and-file employees to key executives. 
This upward-communication method is known by a variety of 
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names, some of which are "Roundtable Meeting," "Listening Post 
Session," "Brown-bag Luncheon," "Deep-sensing Meeting," "Let's 
Talk," "Executive Interview Program," and "Two-ups." Slightly over 
half of our survey respondents reported using the Skip-level Inter- 
view in their overall program of upward communication. 

In a few of our surveyed companies, Skip-level Interviews 
were an established part of the communication program. Where a 
formal program exists, the specifics of the process are usually 
spelled out in detail (see Appendix K, pp. 66-71). Generally included 
in the structuring of the program are guidelines for selecting the 
attendees, including the number of attendees, and the method of 
selection. Sometimes the selection of attendees is the responsibility 
of the employees' immediate supervisor. Other companies designate 
the local organization's personnel manager as the one who will 
select the attendees. 

One variation noted in the Skip-level programs among our 
sample companies was whether the interview is a one-on-one meet- 
ing or is a group of employees meeting with the manager. 

The one-on-one format is used by a major communications 
company: "The Skip-level Interview offers each employee the oppor- 
tunity to meet with the member of management to whom the 
employee's immediate supervisor reports." Another company de- 
fines its group approach this way: "A Listening Post Session [is] 
designed as a two-to-three-hour interview where the President can 
interface with eight to ten rank-and-file employees." Whether group 
or individual, most Skip-level programs emphasize the importance 
of getting a cross-section of employees to participate, although the 
group-mode companies caution their management to avoid mixing 
exempt and nonexempt staff. 

Skip-level Interviews are generally open to all topics, al- 
though using the session to air personal gripes is usually discour- 
aged. The content and purpose of the interview is reflected in these 
statements by representatives of several companies in our sample: 

The key aim is for the top executive to listen; for him/her to 
get an accurate picture of "what it's like" to work here. 

The intent of the program is not to air personal gripes or 
have an employee go around the manager for problem resolu- 
tion. Essentially, the intent is to give employees an opportu- 
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nity to communicate their ideas to upper management, while 
at the same time helping upper management to become more 
familiar with the people in the organization. 

The objectives of Roundtable Meetings are many and varied, 
but basically the meeting is just one communications tool — 
and an important one — designed to obtain firsthand feedback 
from employees on their problems and concerns and to elicit 
their ideas and suggestions for improving your operations. 

You may discuss anything you choose. You may have a prob- 
lem or an idea, or perhaps you just need information. The 
individual who speaks to you is there to hear what you have 
to say and will be willing to review . . . policies or provide 
answers to your questions. Information that is not immedi- 
ately available will be obtained for you by the interviewing 
manager. You may be asked for your views on subjects such 
as your job, your manager, or this company. 

Employees who are selected for the meeting may be issued a 
written invitation which details the meeting time and place as well 
as the need to prepare for the meeting by seeking questions and 
topics for discussion from their co-workers. Sometimes the session 
will include the personnel or human-resources representative, there 
to field the inevitable questions about pay, benefits, and other 
personnel policies. 

An interesting variant of this latter approach is one that 
schedules the first half of the meeting with just the personnel rep- 
resentative, whose job it is to warm-up the group and to get a sum- 
mary from the group on the good things and bad things about the 
company — a mini Opinion Survey. In the second part of the session 
the top executive is briefed on the results by the personnel facilita- 
tor, with the participants clarifying issues when needed. For the 
target manager at these meetings, the communication mode is 
generally one of listening rather than talking. When questions are 
asked, the manager offers answers when he or she has the informa- 
tion or agrees to seek the answers elsewhere and then respond 
promptly. 

By setting aside a specific time and place for communicating 
with a management person one or more levels above the employee, 
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the Skip-level interviewing process elicits the views of those who 
might be too reticent to take the initiative themselves. 

Skip-level Interviews are a way of life at companies like 
Wang Laboratories according to Christie (1984). Although manag- 
ers who come from more formal management climates may be 
threatened by this method, most managers report that the program 
works well and provides positive and useful communication. 

Speak Out. Nearly half of our respondents (46%) reported a 
written program of the type we call Speak Out. In such confidential 
two-way communication programs, an employee can write a ques- 
tion or comment on nearly any subject and get an answer from 
responsible management without the employee's identity being 
revealed to anyone but the program's administrator. 

These programs are known by a wide variety of names, in- 
cluding "Dialog," "Between Us," "Comment," "Open Line," "Let's 
Talk," "Feedback," "Your View," "Intercom," and "Speak Up." Al- 
though many firms started these programs during the 1960s and 
1970s, IBM's "Speak Up" program dates back to 1959. 

The typical Speak-out program works in a remarkably 
straightforward way, beginning with self-mailing forms that are 
kept in readily accessible racks throughout the workplace: First, 
the employee fills out a form with his or her question, comment, or 
complaint and mails it (see Appendix L, p. 72); on receipt, the pro- 
gram coordinator assigns a code number to the form aid removes 
the writer's name to keep the source confidential; the inquiry io 
retyped to avoid handwriting identification and forwarded to the 
person considered best qualified to answer it; the answer is then 
returned to the coordinator, who in turn sends it to the employee, 
usually at their home address. 

To educate employees and clarify the procedure used, many 
of the Speak-out forms summarize the procedure used on the form 
itself. They also suggest conversations with the supervisor, check- 
ing the employee handbook, calling the department involved di- 
rectly, and using the Suggestion Program as alternatives. In union- 
ized companies where the program is used, the union employees 
may be reminded not to write in about issues covered by collective 
bargaining. 

In part because of the ease of using Speak Out, a significant 
number of submissions are generated. One report states that most 
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firms receive about 60 queries a year per 1,000 employees, or about 
6%. Some 60% of these deal with personnel subjects, such as work- 
ing conditions, pay and benefits, appraisals, promotion, and equal 
opportunity. Another 10% focus on company administration and * 
communication. The remainder concern company policies and op- 
erations. One might expect that the subject of these queries can 
shift widely in response to important changes, such as smoking 
practices, downsizing, and retirement incentives. 

Some companies will code the subject of inquiries by major 
category and distribute these reports to higher management to keep 
management tuned to the pulse of the work force, a major purpose 
of such programs. Of course, responsiveness to employees is also 
fostered by those answering the query. In one company, a tally 
showed about half could be answered at the local plant level, a 
quarter involved divisions, and a quarter required corporate-level 
responses. In many cases, the replies show direct action being taken 
in response to, for example, complaints about work assignments 
and transfers. In addition to providing direct answers to the Speak- 
out writers, many companies publish the queries of general interest 
and answers to them in company newspapers and bulletin brard 
postings (writers are not identified). In this way, other employees 
who may have the same question or concern will have it answered. 

Most companies in our sample took pains to point out that 
the writer's identity is kept confidential, and this seems key to the 
success of the program. In some companies Speak Out is not admin- 
istered by the personnel or human-resources department but by 
communications or public-affairs staff. Although the personnel 
staffs may have access to the overall statistics and appropriate 
queries, the day-to-day conduct of the program is separated from 
normal personnel administration. This may also heighten the ap- 
pearance of program confidentiality. 

Also vital to the success of such programs are candid and 
thoughtful replies. In Pacific Bell's "Feedback Program," replies are 
accompanied by a reply postcard asking the feedback writer to rate 
the quality of the answer (see Appendix M, p. 74). 

In many of these programs, employees have the option to 
request an interview with an appropriate manager. They also have 
the option to send in a query without signing it, although they are 
reminded that such anonymous missives cannot be answered di- 
rectly. 




Speak Out seems to be widely used, and its various programs 
are similar in operation despite a wide variety of names. They have 
a great advantage in being written and thus less subject to misun- 
derstanding, forgetting, or not hearing than other forms of commu- 
nication. Speak-out programs are also subject to relatively easy 
record-keeping and tracking. In order for them to be effective, 
though, they do require monitoring for prompt and frank responses 
plus a willingness by management to take corrective action where 
warranted. 

Advisory Boards. This general term refers to a group made 
up of employees drawn from a variety of levels and organizational 
units. Advisory Boards were used by 34% of survey respondents. 
The purpose of the Advisory Board may be very general, dealing 
with a variety of employee/company issues and employee concerns, 
or the board may have a more circumscribed mission, such as advis- 
ing emploj'ses on child-care issues. Typically the board has regular 
meetings (the frequency in our sample ranged from biweekly to 
bimonthly), and its members serve terms of one to three years. 
Periodically the board will make a report to top management, sum- 
marizing its reaction to, or recommendations for, an issue facing 
the company. Advisory Boards often go by a name that reflects the 
mandate of the group, such as "Employee Worklife Council," "Dis- 
ability Awareness Council," "Human Relations Advisory Commit- 
tee," "Dependent Care Awareness Council," and "Women's Business 

Resource Group." 

The objectives of an Advisory Board are usually specific to 
the kind of issues it is chartered to consider. In general, however, 
Advisory Boards may take both a proactive and a reactive stance in 
meeting their objectives. Honeywell's Director of Human Resources 
summarized the proactive/reactive roles of the employee councils 
found in most of Honeywell's operating units this way: First, the 
council reacts to things happening in the company, thus giving top 
management needed feedback; second, the council develops and 
presents proposals on issues they think need consideration by 
senior management. 

A major insurance company succinctly states that the goal of 
its Women's Advisory Group is to work with the CEO to advance 
the mutual interests of women and the company. This company has 
several similar groups that reflect ethnic or special interests. The 
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Walt Disney Company has an Advisory Board (see Appendix N, 
p. 75) which "acts not only as a liaison between employees, the 
university, and upper management, but also as a resource to em- 
ployees with needed information, services, and company news." 

Whether elected or appointed, one of the key membership 
criteria for Advisory Board members seems to be that, in aggregate, 
they represent a cross-section of the company with all major areas 
represented. One company's procedure for insuring broad-based 
representation involves the human-resource director contacting the 
head of an area where representation is needed (say engineering), 
and getting suggestions for members from that area head. 

Sometimes the employees themselves are instigators of an 
Advisory Board for their organization. An article by Cohen and 
Knospe (1990) describes a "Professional Excellence Committee" that 
was formed by the technical staff within a DuPont research depart- 
ment. The authors spearheaded this effort, making sure that they 
got support from management, but also insuring that management 
representatives on the committee understood that they were there 
as colleagues, not as controllers of committee activity. The member- 
ship as a whole was chosen to be representative of the overall tech- 
nical community at DuPont. Evaluating the activities of this com- 
mittee the authors say: 

Overall, tha contributions of the "Professional Excellence 
Committee" are valued by technical professionals as well as 
by members of management. The committee has proven to be 
very effective for getting some things done which otherwise 
would not have been done. The committee has also provided 
an opportunity for technical professionals to actively influ- 
ence the operation of the organization to which they belong. 

The method that Advisory Boards use to channel their pro- 
posals, opinions, and advice upward varies considerably. The Advi- 
sory Boards in a large food-products company take the formal ap- 
proach of creating a written proposal which is sent to the VP of 
Human Resources. The human-resource director then presents the 
proposal to the CEO and top management. A more informal ap- 
proach is taken by certain Honeywell operating units; their 
Employee Worklife Councils typically make their presentation 
orally and directly to top management. The upward-communication 
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channel of the "Professional Excellence Committee" at DuPont is 
facilitated by having management representatives on the commit- 
tee. Also, as management came to see the committee as a valuable 
resource, "the committee was asked to provide representatives to 
several, committees and functions which had previously been 'man- 
agement only' committees." 

Ombudsman. A relatively new way to improve upward 
communication is an import from Sweden called the Ombuds pro- 
gram, personified by an individual called an Ombudsman. It first 
came to use in American industry during the 1960s (Ewing, 1977). 
Pronounced OM-buds-man, the word means intermediary in 
Swedish. Originally, it applied to government officials appointed to 
look into complaints made by citizens against public officials. Thus, 
one might understand it to mean a representative or advocate. 

In some ways, the Ombudsman is akin to the American 
concept of an inspector general. David Bishop (1987), the Ombuds- 
man for the Ann Arbor News, reports that forty publications in 
North America have appointed Ombudsmen, as have a number of 
universities (sec Appendix O, p. 76). The role of the paper's Om- 
budsman is to act as an intermediary with readers, customers, and 
advertisers to improve the fairness, accuracy, and accountability of 
the newspaper. For universities, the role is to relate to the institu- 
tion's staffs and students. Attesting to the strangeness of the word, 
Bishop notes that one of the first letters to him was addressed to 
the paper's "Omnibussman.'' 

Has practice is one of the least common means of upward 
communis ion among our sample companies, being reported by 
only one in four. It ranks lower in frequency than most of the other 
methods in our survey. Its actual use is probably even lower than 
reported, as some other programs not truly of an Ombudsman type 
may have been reported as equivalent. For example, in the tele- 
phone interviews some respondents felt their employee-relations 
representatives fulfilled such a function in addition to handling all 
other personnel practices and administration issues for a defined 
set of units. When this was the case, they were not counted as 
Ombudsmen unless the role of neutral advocate and intermediary 
was their major function. In some of the non- telephone reports, this 
distinction may not have been made. 
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In his article, Improving Personnel Performance with an 
Employee Ombudsman, Scherba (1986) describes a typical Ombuds- 
man for a bank: A full-time position for a middle-level manager for 
about two years at a time, the Ombudsman has free access to all 
executives and employees who are encouraged to contact him if they 
are dissatisfied. 

This Ombudsman takes a neutral stance in most cases, but if 
he "feels an injustice or an inequity is present [he] becomes the 
employee's advocate and aggressively seeks to right the wrong." All 
conversations with an employee are confidential unless the em- 
ployee agrees to taking action on a concern. The bank feels employ- 
ees and managers alike view the program favorably because it 
helps bring problems to light in an orderly fashion. The bank cred- 
its this program with a turnover rate far lower than average. 

McDonald's, the enormously successful fast-food company, 
has had an Ombudsman program since 1975 to help resolve prob- 
lems with its franchise owners and operators. The Ombudsman acts 
as an objective third party to disputes. The role is described as that 
of a "fact-finder, a conciliator, mediator, negotiator, counselor, 
listener or, in short, a resource for owner/operators with problems 
and concerns that do not seem to fit into the normal channels or 
department functions the Company provides." 

At McDonald's, an individual in top management is assigned 
to the position of Ombudsman as a permanent function. This per- 
son, along with a small support staff, works with members of the 
owner/operator community who are selected on a case-by-case basis 
to work on problem resolution. These on-call volunteers are chosen 
from among owner/operators with several years experience and 
with profiles like the operator who brings a case forward. In addi- 
tion, strong personal qualities are sought— in problem analysis, 
courage to speak out, and persuasiveness. Additionally, owner/ 
operators are asked to act as Ombudsmen with their own employ- 
ees, by taking employee issues seriously, getting all the facts, and 
telling employees what they've learned, concluded, and decided (see 
Appendix P, p. 77). 

The importance of personal qualities is paramount in the 
choice of an Ombudsman as they usually have no formal power. 
Their influence comes largely from expertise in the system and in 
their objectivity, much of it exercised by discussion, listening, expla- 
nation, and persuasion. This is shown in IBM's Ombudsman-like 
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"Resident Manager Program." A dozen resident managers, located 
in major cities around the United States who serve the surrounding 
region, are chosen from among the most experienced and respected 
executives. Traveling in their designated areas, they hear employee 
comments and complaints, resolving many of these through 
discussion. Because of their knowledge and history, the resident 
managers are able to solve many problems despite a lack of formal 
authority. 

Activities similar to an Ombudsman's are occasionally found 
in other roles. For example, in Southland's "Search for Solutions 
Program," the liaison coordinator who normally deals with the 
written "Open Line Program" may talk to several parties involved 
in an employee's complaint to be sure that clear communication is 
taking place and appropriate actions are being taken. 

Employee Assistance Programs may also shade over into 
Ombudsman-like activities. Control Data uses and offers to others 
its EAR program (a registered trademark for Employee Advisory 
Resources). Work-related problems may be coordinated with a 
designated company resource, and the program encourages employ- 
ees to resolve volatile issues within the company's structure. 

An excellent analysis of the corporate Ombudsman function 
is presented by Rowe (1987) who points out the need to deal with 
employees' emotions and feelings, be able to give and receive infor- 
mation on a one-to-one basis, and even counsel employees and 
managers to help work out their own solutions. A related study by 
Robbins and Deane (1986) shows this role is a delicate one as it 
requires confidential and informal help to employees outside of 
normal management channels. The primary goal is fairness and 
problem resolution to which end the Ombudsman uses a variety of 
counseling, mediation, coaching, and conciliation methods. 

The actual use of Ombudsmen in our society may be larger 
than is suggested by our data, as a large number of governmental 
agencies and some universities have created such roles and have 
appointed individuals to fill them. Many are members of the United 
States Association of Ombudsmen. In addition, there is a Corporate 
Ombudsman Association, which recently compiled the Ombudsman 
Handbook (1988), detailing all facets of an Ombudsman operation 
in a corporate setting. 

Ombudsman programs, though not in frequent use, seem to 
be an effective way to deal with issues that have or may soon be- 
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come significant problems. The personal qualities required appear 
to be good communication skills and a high degree of personal 
prestige. Obviously, it is a labor-intensive program but one that is a 
highly visible show of management commitment to upward commu- 
nication and problem resolution. 

Hot Lines. A corporate Hot Line uses the telephone to pro- 
vide confidential answers to employee concerns. Corporate names 
for this kind of program include "Open-Line," "PIPEline," and "Dial- 
Info." Hot Lines are a close relative of confidential Speak-out pro- 
grams with the added feature that the employee may get a response 
without revealing their name to anyone, including the person staff- 
ing the Hot Line phone. In contrast, getting an answer from a mail- 
in Speak-out service usually means that the employee must provide 
identification to at least the Speak-out coordinator. 

Telephone Hot Lines provide the additional benefit of rapid 
response. The ease of use provided by a telephone service, along 
with the benefits of quick response and anonymity, offer at least the 
potential for eliciting candid and timely questions about issues and 
concerns that may be brewing at lower levels of the corporation. 

With this potential, it is somewhat surprising that Hot-line 
programs were in place at only 25% of the companies responding to 
our survey. This is lower than any other reported upward- 
communication practice. The reason for this may have more to do 
with the mechanics of operating a Hot-line program than blindness 
to the potential usefulness. Staffing a general-purpose Hot Line 
that must field a wide spectrum of questions and concerns could be 
a significant barrier to making such a program workable. Although 
a written-communication program like Speak-out allows time for 
the liaison to tap into various corporate sources for the needed 
information, the immediacy of a Hot-line service permits no such 
luxury. 

A number of survey respondents who indicated that they did 
not have a general-purpose Hot Line did note that their organiza- 
tion often had special-purpose Hot Lines. A consumer products 
company, for example, set up a special line during a crisis period, 
giving its employees access to the latest developments as the crisis 
progressed. Similarly, an organization that was dealing with the 
trauma of significant downsizing provided a Hot Line for questions 
related to this. 
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General Dynamics promotes three special-purpose .Hot Lines 
for employee use (see Appendix Q, p. 78). In common with other 
firms that are large government contractors, they post Departo ■* 
of Defense (DOD) HoMine numbers as required, ^ese rmmbers are 
available to report fraud, waste, and security violations relating to 
DOD contracts General Dynamics also has its own Hot Lines one 
for ethics questions and concerns and another for personnel issues. 

Interestingly, Hot Lines can be a channel for downward 
communication in addition to their primary function .as an l upward- 
communication practice. Edwards and Bennett (1987) not .that ^f 
the 3,646 ethics communications received within Genera^ Dynamics 
in 1986, "more than two-thirds were not allegations of misconduct, 
but rather calls to ask questions or seek advice about proper con- 

^ Several companies reported Hot Lines for P^ son f n ^^ S 
or Employee Assistance Programs (EAP). In the case of EAPs, the 
Hot Line oaen serves as a referral service, putting the caller in 
contact with the internal program or coinmumty agency best able to 
deal with the problem. Manufacturers Hanover Trust describes 
their Hot Line this way: 

PIPEline is a telephone referral service that evaluates and 
aids in the resolution of a caller's problem by putting the 
staff member in touch with professional help. The service is 
intended to provide information and assistance that is be- 
yond the scope of the supervisor's time and expertise (see 
Appendix R, p. 79). 

Although Hot Lines were the upward-communication prac- 
tice with the lowest reported usage among the compames in our 
sur y, there is some evidence of increasing usage among compa- 
that are already using Hot Lines. A Conference Board survey 
1988) of employee communication reported that the majority 
o -Jms with employee hot lines said their use has remained steady 
over the past few years, but 40% reported expanded use, while 7% 
reported a decrease" (p. 34). 

Other As might be expected, this category holds several 
different programs. Altogether, 32% of our sample volunteered one 
or another of several programs being used. No one program was 
mentioned by more than 10% of the respondents. 
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One of the popular mentions was so-called "Sensing Ses- 
sions" basically group interviews centered on one or more themes 
or issues. Others used the term "Focus Groups" to describe a simi- 
lar approach. Sometimes these seemed very informal and unstruc- 
tured, while at other times they focused on a particular subject. 
"Sensing Sessions" and "Focus Groups" may be seen as a special 
kind of employee meeting, one run by staff specialists. Occasionally 
they may be used as an adjunct to an Opinion Survey to add depth, 
meaning, or suggest actions in response to survey findings. 

A few companies mentioned specially structured 
management-training experiences as a form of upward communica- 
tion. This occurs in courses where attendees meet with higher-level 
managers and have the chance to share ideas and discussion with 
their executives. 

A very few companies chose the Other category to cite a 
variety of practices not listed in the survey questionnaire, namely, 
"Task Forces," "Ad Hoc Special Work Groups," "Quality Circles." 
and interfacing with various forms of personnel counselors or repre- 
sentatives. These practices were not mentioned by most companies, 
but may actually be used by many of them. 



Comparison of Programs 

We now wish to compare the large variety of programs re- 
viewed in the preceding pages (see Table 3, p. 36). 

The features of the various programs as represented by the 
dimensions outlined in Table 3 translate into program advantages 
or disadvantages depending on the needs or circumstances of the 
organization. What is the plus of a program for one purpose or 
company can be a minus for a different purpose or company. 

Table 3 also describes the function of various upward- 
communication programs and provides ratings of each program's 
attractiveness, its need for employee or management initiative, and 
its individual or group orientation. The ratings are our judgments 
based on reading the program descriptions, talking to firms using 
them, and reviewing the accounts of re searchers such as Foulkes 
(1980) and Ewing (1989). These evaluations are meant to describe 
the typical program in operation. Any particular program may have 
its idiosyncratic features and may be run more or less well in some 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Upward-communication Programs 



ASPECT OF PROGRAM 



(A) (B) (C) (D) 

FUNCTION ATTRACTIVENESS INITIATIVE ORIENTATION 



PROGRAM 


Handle 
Grievances 


Suggest 
Improvements 


Feedback to 
Organization 


Access 


Safe 


Credible 






Suggestion 


Low 


High 


Low 


High 


Mid 


Mid 


Employee 


Individual 


Open Door 


High 


Low 


Low 


High 


Mid 


High 


Employee 


Individual 


Opinion Surveys 


Mid 


Low 


High 


Low 


, High 


High 


Management 


Group 


Employee- 
management 
Meetings 


Mid 


Mid 


High 


Mid 


Low 


Low 


Management 


Group 


Skip-level 
Interviews 


Mid 


Mid 


High 


Low 


Mid 


Mid 


Management 


Mix 


Speak Out 


Mid 


Mid 


High 


High 


High 


High 


Employee 


Individual 


Advisory Boards 


Low 


Mid 


High 


Low 


Low 


Mid 


Management 


Group 


Ombudsman 


High 


Low 


Low 


High 


High 


High 


Employee 


Individual 


Hot Lines 


Mid 


Low 


High 


High 


High 


High 


Employee 


Individual 



NOTE: High » Major Aspect of Program; Mid - Partial Aspect of Program; Low = Minor or Not an Aspect of Program 



particular aspect. Nevertheless, the ratings may be helpful in pick- 
ing out when and where a particular program will serve best. 

Below, the four dimensions used in Table 3— Function, At- 
tractiveness, Initiative, and Orientation— are described in more 
detail. 

Function. A key issue in looking at all the programs is to 
have a clear idea of the essential purpose of the program. Although 
all are upward-communication programs, they seem to vary widely 
in the kinds of issues communicated and the purpose they serve. 
Thus, one can see three central functions of the programs already 
described. These are: handling grievances, suggesting improve- 
ments, and providing feedback to management. The function of 
each program, in terms of the kinds of issues communicated, is 
shown in Table 3. 

Based on a reading of the typical programs in each category, 
a judgment was made as to the essential purpose of each program, 
and each of the three possible functions is shown in the first three 
rows, as having a "high" (major), "mid" (partial), or "low" (minor or 
absent) role in a given program. This rating is our assessment of 
the purpose or goal served by the program. The actual achievement 
or success of the program may vary considerably from firm to firm. 

Handling grievances is thus seen as the major function of the 
Open-door and Ombudsman practices and a minor function for 
Suggestion Plans or Advisory Boards. Suggesting improvements is 
the major function of Suggestion Programs and a minor feature of 
several others. Providing feedback to the organization on a variety 
of possible issues is the major function of Opinion Surveys and 
Skip-level Interviews, among other programs. It is served only to a 
minor degree by programs like the Suggestion Programs or Open 
Door. 

Attractiveness. The attractiveness of these programs to 
employees, according to Aram and Salipante (1981) can be judged 
by looking at four criteria: ease of use, timeliness, protection from 
recrimination, and fairness of settlemjfit. 

* Ease of use. How simple is it for employees to use and 
follow through with? Programs that are always available 
and relatively informal would get high marks on this 
dimension. 
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• Timeliness. Related to ease of use, this criterion holds out 
the promise of a quick response and resolution. 

• Protection from recrimination. The fear that one will get 
hurt later for complaining or asking critical questions 
may keep people from using a program. Confidentiality, 
or even anonymity, can be seen as protecting people from 
recrimination. 

• Fairness of settlement. This criterion refers to the equity 
of the solutions coming out of a process and the percep- 
tion that it is conducted fairly. This is sometimes difficult 
to judge, as fairness may not be intrinsic to a program but 
depends on a procedural formality, impartial decision 
making, and a strong awareness of due process issues. 

Another view of the Attractiveness of programs for upward 
communication has been offered by Rowe and Baker (1984). They 
list three aspects as essential to success in hearing employee con- 
cerns. These three aspects are used to rate each of the programs 
(the ratings are shown in Table 3). Below is an explanation of cat- 
egories and how they are related to the four criteria outlined by 
Aram and Salipante (1981). 

• Accessibility to easily used systems is akin to the ease-of- 
use criteria, and perhaps also overlaps with a concern for 
timeliness. In our judgment, practices such as Speak Out 
and Ombudsman are very accessible and Advisory Boards 
much less so. Other ratings are shown in Table 3. 

• Safety, in terms of anonymity and confidentiality, in- 
cludes features which are said to encourage the raising of 
concerns without fear of reprisal. This bears directly on 
the concern for protection from recrimination. Thus Hot 
Lines are patently safe, whereas the safety of Open Door 
may vary considerably from firm to firm. Management- 
run meetings, being open to public view, would appear 
more risky. 

• Credibility is the third aspect and seems to be associated 
with being out of the normal line of management chan- 
nels. Thus, Ombudsman would be relatively high in cred- 
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ibility and Employee-manager Meetings the least so. This 
criterion is to a high degree associated with the fairness- 
of-settlement concern raised earlier. 

Initiative. The matter of employee initiative in the use of a 
program is also a key consideration and is expressed in Table 3 by 
listing either the manager or employee as the initiator of the pro- 
gram. (Although initiative may overlap with ease of use, it is not 
the same. An Opinion Survey, for example, is easy to use but it is 
offered at management's initiative and not the employee's.) Who 
must take the initiative to make use of the program once it is set up 
is a major dimension for comparing the programs to one another. 
For example, the Suggestion Program and Open Door can both be 
accessed by employees at will, whereas an Opinion Survey or an 
Employee-management Meeting must be set in motion by manage- 
ment. In some ways, this is related to the issue of timeliness, as a 
program that allows employees to take the initiative is more likely 
to permit its timely use. 

Orientation. The orientation to individual or group treat- 
ment is also a worthwhile dimension. Open Door and Suggestion 
Programs are easily used by and aimed at the individual. Typically, 
Opinion Surveys and Employee-manager Meetings are oriented to 
group administration and considerations. To a large degree, pro- 
grams oriented to the individual also put a premium on individual 
initiative. But there can be exceptions, notably in Skip-level Inter- 
views, which may take place with one or a group of subordinates 
but are invariably scheduled by management who usually select 
which individuals to interview. 

Quality. Rowe and Baker (1984) also point out some qualita- 
tive features any innovative system must have if it is to be effective. 
(These are worthwhile aspects to keep in mind, but are not used to 
rate the programs we have covered here as they can vary so widely 
from firm to firm.) The five features they see as standing out in 
effective programs to handle complaints are: personal communica- 
tion with employees to share and give information; confidential 
advice and counseling to employees on ways to resolve their con- 
cerns; investigation, conciliation, and mediation aimed at dispute 
resolution rather than adjudication; adjudication, where necessary 
to provide a binding conclusion while ensuring due process; upward 
feedback to higher management about the extent and types of 
issues being handled by the program. 
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DISCUSSION 



Benefits of Upward Communication 

There are several reasons to want to ensure good upward 
communication in organizations: It provides feedback to manage- 
ment, supplies an early warning system which helps deflect prob- 
lems, transmits unfiltered information, enhances organizational 
effectiveness, helps to handle grievances, checks arbitrary supervi- 
sors, and shows management concern. 

It Provides Feedback to Management. One-way commu- 
nication—through speeches, annual reports, bulletin boards, or 
even letters— are just that— one-way. It is hard to know how well 
they are understood and whether appropriate responses will be 
made. Without a two-way process in operation, management may 
not really understand how its message came across. Upward com- 
munication can provide feedback on those issues. If done in conver- 
sational form, questions can be asked and answered, misunder- 
standings clarified, and objections heard and taken into account. 
Other forms of response can give management a clue to any major 
reactions, positive or negative. Without some definitive response, 
management may well be incurring unwelcome surprises. 

It Supplies Early Warning. It is easier to deal with prob- 
lems before they become too widespread or severe. Effective upward 
communication can provide early warnings and allow changes to be 
made on a timely basis before lengthy or difficult revisions are 
needed. Even mildly unpleasant news is more irksome if it comes as 
a surprise. Management needs to get prompt reports from the front 
lines. 

It Transmits Unfiltered Information. Especially in large 
organizations, information goes through several layers as it pro- 
ceeds upward. This slows the process and, more importantly, filters 
the data. Negative news tends to get filtered much more than posi- 
tive news. Thus, higher management often has a distorted and 
incomplete picture of what is really going on in the organization. 
(Some of the newer, less traditionally hierarchical forms of organi- 
zation may be less subject to information filtering. Thus, cross- 
functional teams, matrix-managed units, and quality circles, for 
example, are likely to transmit data more quickly and accurately.) 
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In most large organizations, appropriate programs may 
discourage or provide a check against such filtering. Accurate data 
also helps to assess the degree of discontent that may exist; are the 
complainers merely isolated cases or just the tip of an iceberg? 

It Enhances Organizational Effectiveness. Effective 
performance depends on a clear understanding of goals, appropriate 
training and tools, and motivation, among other things. A clear 
understanding can't always be assumed and must be checked. Even 
when goals are well understood, the means for achieving them may 
be improved by harnessing the ideas and suggestions of people at 
all levels in the organization. Of course there are some processes, 
such as the total-quality management approach and the strategic 
planning processes used by many Japanese companies, which try to 
stimulate and gather helpful inputs. 

It Helps to Handle Grievances. With less than one in five 
workers represented by unions, most employees' grievances are not 
handled by collective bargaining agreements, and alternative sys- 
tems are needed. Most employees expect some appeal process if 
they cannot work out a serious issue with their immediate supervi- 
sors. Due process is so taken for granted in American society that 
employees frustrated in the workplace are increasingly turning to 
the government and private attorneys for redress. Many employers 
may prefer to build into their organizations the mechanisms that 
allow a more controlled, speedier response to dealing with employ- 
ees who feel wronged. 

It Checks Arbitrary Supervisors. Programs which can 
potentially expose arbitrary or wrong decisions may act as a check 
on supervisors, causing them to think twice about their actions. The 
possibility of review will often force supervisors to reason out their 
decisions and, hopefully, promote a greater consideration and bal- 
ancing of employee needs against business needs. In a sense, 
upward-communication programs also perform an audit function on 
the state of employee-supervisory relationships. 

It Shows Management Concern. Among the most impor- 
tant consequences of any upward-communication program is the 
message sent to employees about management's attitude about 
people in the organization. The symbolic effect of any program 
cannot be ignored! Asking people for their opinion gives honor and 
credit to them. Not asking does the reverse. 




Equally important to such programs is the use of the data 
garnered. Management must act as well as ask. To ask is to set up 
the expectation of action. The actions taken also show how manage- 
ment feels about the people in the company. If management does 
not respond or takes inappropriate (or weak) actions v employees 
may become more dissatisfied, even cynical, and turn against the 
communication program. Foulkes (1980) states that reasons like 
those noted above may all have the basic aim of enhancing "employ- 
ees' trust and confidence in management" (p. 260). 

Observing management action in response to upward com- 
munication may well be the most essential ingredient to a success- 
ful program. This is likely the reason for the astounding success of 
certain customer Suggestion Programs in the retail industry. Man- 
agement at Stew Leonard's store in Norwalk, Connecticut, for 
example, cherishes customer complaints (Barrier, 1991) because 
they are the stimulus to take visible corrective action. When the 
customers see the results of their feedback they likewise feel cher- 
ished, and the communication loop is complete. 



What Program(s) to Use 

It seems reasonable to ask, "Under what conditions might 
these programs best be used?" In reality, there are a myriad of 
considerations, including organizational size, history, environment, 
resources, and management competence. Although there may be no 
hard and fast rules, we'd like to explore a number of factors that 
might be taken into account. A place to start is with the program 
characteristics themselves. 

A partial answer to the question of what program to use is 
found by looking at the functions played by each program as listed 
in Table 3. Thus, if a firm is most interested in handling grievances, 
resolving disputes, or providing an appeals route to insure due 
process, it should look to an Ombudsman program or a formal 
Open-door approach. By contrast, a Suggestion Program would be a 
poor choice to fulfill such goals. 

Program characteristics may be only a small piece of the 
puzzle. In many cases, it may be characteristics of the firm itself, 
such as size, which dictate the best choice. For example, smaller 
firms are likely to find it much easier to install Skip-level Inter- 
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views or Employee-manager Meetings throughout the organization 
than to use an Opinion Survey process or a Suggestion Program. 
Such meetings, depending on just a few competent executives, have 
very small start-up costs. In many firms, in fact, it was the founder 
who set the pattern for such meetings when the firm was still 
small. Such events help to establish the organizational climate. 
Start-up firms and newly organized units may find such meetings 
to be of special value. A caution is that high levels of management 
competence are needed for the programs just described. For success 
they depend heavily on interpersonal skills to engage others face to 
face. 

Advisory Boards are also relatively easy to set up, partly 
because they involve a relatively small and select sample. How 
people are chosen and how long they stay on the board may become 
an issue especially for those not chosen. 

Qualitatively different from Employee-manager Meetings, 
the more formal Opinion Survey and Suggestion Programs take 
more professional effort and expertise to install and conduct. Addi- 
tional resources in staff or consultants are needed. The resources to 
extend these methods to multiple sites, however, is only a bit more 
than what is needed to use them in one location. The principal 
costs, in time, money, and energy, are in the initial design and 
implementation. Economies of scale are significant. On the other 
hand, extending Skip-level Interviews or Employee-manager Meet- 
ings to other units will increase expenses at an arithmetic rate. 
Twice as many meetings will cost twice as much. (Moreover, as 
previously noted, they require a skilled management cadre to run 
effectively.) 

A large or far-flung organization will typically have many 
layers of management or other impediments that may hinder accu- 
rate upward communication. Such firms may actually find an Opin- 
ion Survey very attractive for its virtue of covering many employees 
with the same questions at the same time. The process may be 
reminiscent of an annual health examination and implies a similar 
preventive organizational health perspective. 

Opinion Surveys also play a particularly prominent educa- 
tional and symbolic role. The choice of questions sends a message 
about the issues that management feels are important to check on 
?nd to work on. Further, after an Opinion Survey process is already 
in place, it can be used to emphasize changes in management direc- 
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tion, such as moving beyond questions of morale to issues of quality, 
innovation, and customer satisfaction. Naturally, how management 
shares the data and responds to the findings also sends a very 
powerful message. Opinion Surveys can play a key role in communi- 
cating the organization's strategic business objectives. 

Opinion Surveys may aeem deceptively easy, especially when 
they are well done. In fact, they require that managers at all levels 
understand the process and be prepared to hold feedback and 
problem-solving meetings with employees. This method requires an 
investment in training managers as well as setting up the organiza- 
tional infrastructure to deal with the survey process. 

Like Opinion Surveys, Speak Outs provide written inputs, 
which can then be shared with appropriate managers throughout a 
large organization. Such programs make it easy to capture concerns 
that management may not even have considered. Unlike the prede- 
termined questions of a survey, the blank forms used in Speak-out 
programs allow any issue to be raised. No wonder some are titled, 
"What's on Your Mind?* 

Organizational stability is another major consideration in 
deciding which upward-communication programs will be most 
effective. Firms undergoing change face enormous demands for 
good communication. The more rapid the change, the more impor- 
tant it is to communicate well and accurately and to get feedback on 
how the change is playing out. This is especially true in a crisis. 
Intense short-term change requires dealing with a lot of fast- 
changing information for a relatively brief period. 

For such a situation in a large unit, the ease and rapidity of 
setting up telephone Hot Lines is very attractive. This program also 
permits two-way dialogue to clarify issues and provide quick re- 
plies. Examples of where a telephone Hot Line may prove invalu- 
able would include dealing with unusual safety concerns, impend- 
ing layoffs, merger and acquisitions, relocations, benefit plan 
changes, and similar unusual events. 

In such threatening and fluid situations, it is important to 
make it easy for people to state their concerns and reactions. As- 
suming that each caller may be voicing concerns shared by others, 
appropriate responses may also be repeated to management and 
put on bulletin boards for wider dissemination. The telephone Hot 
Line can be staffed on an ad hoc basis and discontinued when no 
longer needed. 
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In smaller organizations, frequent Employee-manager Meet- 
ings may be more feasible. This is most likely to be a better choice if 
all are united in pursuing a common goal, such as when devising a 
new product to meet a competitive challenge, or handling a product 
defect or liability issue. Organizational stability, of course, maybe 
affected by internal or external dynamics. 

The organization's history of employee-management rela- 
tions, and the competence of its management may also influence 
the feasibility of various upward-communication programs. Low 
levels of trust and confidence make programs such as Speak Out 
and telephone Hot Lines, which maintain anonymity, more likely to 
be acceptable to most employees. The visibility of individuals in 
Employee-management Meetings may make employees hesitant to 
speak freely, and ironically managers may at the same time fear 
such meetings lest they be exposed to open hostility. Of course, for 
new and courageous managers, such meetings have the potential to 
dramatically mark a change in customary ways of behaving. 

Firms planning to use any of the upward-communication 
programs we have reviewed must consider what programs are 
already in place (most organizations in our sample report they use 
six or more programs). For example, over time and with growth, 
Open Door, initially useful to a firm's founder, may need to be 
supplemented with other programs such as Speak Out. The existing 
climate in an organization will be more hospitable to the introduc- 
tion of some of these programs than to others. Sometimes, though, a 
nonobvious choice should be selected in order to make a statement. 

Whatever program is selected, the key to its success is how 
management uses the results! Actions which are meaningful and 
responsive to the issues raised by employees will mark the program 
as successful. If employee inputs are handled seriously, quickly, 
and appropriately, then participants will judge the program as 
useful to raise and resolve current and potential problems. If man- 
agement stonewalls, ignores, or bumbles its responses, the program 
may embarrass and disable them. Based on the anecdotes shared 
with us, the effectiveness of upward-communication programs 
depends largely on how well management uses the process and the 
data it produces. 
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Going Beyond This Sample 



This study relies on large American ccnpam'cs and the type 
of employees typically found there. But the workforce is changing, 
and will grow mainly through the acquisition of more immigrants, 
women, and minorities (Johnston & Packer, 1987). Will these pro- 
gram" work equally well with them? Probably yes. Such people are 
employed by companies in our sample and none of the materials we 
reviewed point to problems in conducting upward-communication 
programs with them. Yet, it seems foolish n take for granted that 
different kinds of workers w:ll automatically accept such programs 
to the same degree as prior workforces. Companies would be well 
advised to explain and sell any new communications programs. 

An existing problem, unattended to in the materials we 
obtained, is how one deals with employees who have low levels of 
literacy or whose English-language skills are limited. In some 
settings, it may be necessary to use Spanish or other non-English- 
language communications. "Personal readers" (for example, to fill 
out surveys) may be used to overcome literacy barriers if handled 
with sensitivity. 

Internationally some of these techniques are likely to work 
well and others not. Opinion Surveys, for example, are common in 
many other countries, especially those in Northern Europe, but are 
less popular and may even be considered counter-culture in 
Southern Europe. Public questioning of management and truly 
open discussions may be seen as rude, disrespectful, and inappro- 
priate in many countries around the world. No generalizations can 
be safely made, other than to look at each program in a particular 
country to see how well it fits. Local management and current 
practices will often be good guides. 

Forces other than employee diversity and company 
globalization may influence the relative effectiveness of upward- 
communication programs. Kanter and Mirvis (1989) have docu- 
mented the increasing cynicism of Americans and how that ten- 
dency has infiltrated the workplace. This air of disillusionment 
naturally affects worker receptivity to downward communication, 
but it also presumably affects employee receptivity to, and use of, 
upward-communication programs. Thus, the specific programs that 
a company implements and the way they are implemented should 
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take into account the degree and focus of employee cynicism within 
the organizations. 

Lastly, some of these programs are already being supple- 
mented, perhaps to be replaced eventually by other forms of com- 
munication that make upward communication less of an issue. The 
most notable are those programs running under the rubric of qual- 
ity management or customer satisfaction efforts. The bottom-up 
and top-down communication and decision making seen in 
Japanese companies such as Komatsu (Haley, 1985) are woven into 
the strategic-planning process and typify the two-way communica- 
tion possibilities inherent in these new programs and structures. 

Often using group meetings, these efforts bring together 
employees and management in intense dialogues about how the 
organization is operating. Starting with discussion of who the cus- 
tomer is and what they need to measurements of how well the unit 
is satisfying those needs and using customer feedback to improve 
the work process and plan new products and services, such efforts 
may prove very useful to organizational functioning and satisfy 
many of the needs currently addressed by the upward- 
communication practices reviewed above. 

Rich with clever problem-solving methods and utilizing skills 
for team building and group facilitation, these approaches may 
provide inspiration and models for application to internal human- 
resource management in the future. 
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CONCLUSION 



Most organizations today are experiencing vast changes (and 
pressures to change even more in the future) which put a premium 
on maintaining meaningful communication systems. Against this 
backdrop of economic, social, technological, and legal shifts, effec- 
tive programs to stimulate and maintain upward communication 
are likely to promote more effective and satisfying organizations. As 
we have seen, such programs can stimulate ideas for better perfor- 
mance and the solving of many problems. They can yield feedback 
on employee reactions to management actions. If done well, such 
programs help organizations to gauge the extent of issues on em- 
ployees' minds, and can help distinguish between a groundswell of 
opinion and an occasional squeaky wheel. They can provide a num- 
ber of internal channels for dealing with employee complaints and 
grievances, perhaps putting off the need to use external outlets. 

Most American firms today recognize f-»e importance of 
effective day-to-day communication in their organization and en- 
trust the management system with this function. In fact, the key 
half of good communication is listening, a process which must be 
cultivated as part of a company's complete management system 
according to General Electric's Douglas Curley (1979). He notes the 
role of upward-communication programs like those described above 
as "alternative stimulators" to encourage upward communication. 
They are valuable supplements to any ongoing management system 
to ensure the completion of meaningful communication loops. 

In our survey we did not ask companies for information on 
the effectiveness of the programs they were using. Undoubtedly, 
their effectiveness varies from firm to firm. Just as surely, it should 
be possible *br an organization to judge a program's workings by 
employee and management evaluations, degree of use, resolution of 
cases, and other criteria applicable to most personnel programs. 

Although such programs are thought to improve employee 
morale, avoid litigation, and build employee loyalty, no evidence 
directly links them to improved financial performance. This is an 
important, if unresolved, question. Developing and implementing 
upward communication does require management to commit en- 
ergy, time, and resources for policy formulation, publication, train- 
ing, and reporting. Such programs don't necessarily improve earn- 
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ings and profitability, but the companies that have them are gener- 
ally above-average performers (Ewing, 1989). 

Many experts believe that the competitive edge will go to 
companies most effective at harnessing the ideas and the motiva- 
tion of their employees. The use of effective programs for upward 
communication sends a message that employees' ideas and reac- 
tions are an importan t welcome part of die business. It also con- 
firms a respect for each individual. 

The results of this study show that the majority of large 
American firms use a wide variety of programs to foster and encour- 
age upward communication from their employees. The scope and 
frequency of the programs already in place is noteworthy and grati- 
fying. Hopefully, this inventory and description of current practice 
will be helpful and encouraging to other organizations considering 
such programs for the future. 

As smaller firms grow and find it more difficult to maintain 
satisfactory levels of upward communication, and as firms of all 
sizes deal with changing environmental conditions that put a pre- 
mium on a better flow of information within their organizations, the 
use of such upward-communication programs may provide a com- 
petitive advantage as well as a more satisfying workplace. 




NOTE 



l A method for evaluating managerial feedback instruments 
and a review and comparison of sixteen widely used instruments 
can be found in Feedback to Managers, Volume I: A Guide to Evalu- 
ating Multi-rater Feedback Instruments and Volume II: A Review 
and Comparison of Sixteen Multi-rater Feedback Instruments (Van 
Velsor& Leslie, 1991). 
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Albertson's, Inc. 
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AT&T 
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Bank of America, NT & SA 
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Control Data Corp. 
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E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Eaton Corp. 
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Equitable Life Assurance 
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APPENDIX B 
Survey Cover Letter 



Vice President, Human Resources 
XYZ Company 

Central Park, IL 61234 
Dear Vice President: 

We're writing for your help in a review of "Upward Commu- 
nications" programs among leading firms. Your organization, 
mentioned by Dun's Business Month as being among the "best 
managed," likely has some progressive and innovative employee 
communications practices which we hope you can share with us. 
Our review will be made available to the public and can aid 
many firms to be more effective through better upward communi- 
cations. 

The Center for Creative Leadership is a nonprofit educa- 
tional institution, dedicated to research and education on 
creative leadership and effective management (a brief descrip- 
tion is enclosed) . 

Could you, or an appropriate member of your staff, kindly 
take a few minutes to: 

(1) fill out the one-page questionnaire enclosed; 

(2) return it to us along with written materials de- 
scribing those programs you use (as mentioned in the 
questionnaire) . Please send us any sample forms and 
internal publications about these programs; 

(3) also send any statement of your organization's phi- 
losophy about upward communication, if this is 
available . 

We thank you in advance for your cooperation. In return, 
we will be pleased to send you a copy of the final report. 
Also, if you like, we will be glad to put you on CCL's mailing 
list for our quarterly newsletter, "Issues & Observations" 
(copy enclosed). Your help is sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Frank H. Freeman 
Librarian 
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Completed Survey Form 

REVIEW OF UPWARDS COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 

Does your organization have (or use) any of the following programs? 
(Circle one answer for each program - y * yes, N » No) 



1. OPEN DOOR' (opportunity to appeal or speak to 
higher levels of management) 

2. OPINION SURVEYS (regular polls of employee attitudes 

3. SUGGESTION PROGRAMS M where ideas are submitted 
to make improvements) 

4. OMBUDSMAN (a mediator or representative to 
help resolve conflicts and disagreements) 

5. SKIP-LEVEL INTERVIEWS (where executives meet 
with employees several levels below them) 

Ope* Li'nQ* 

6. SPEAK OUT (a confidential program to say 
-What's on your Mind" and get a direct reply) 

7. HOT-LINES (a confidential program using telephones 
to respond to employee concerns) 

8. ADVISORY BOARDS (Employees , elected or appointed 
to a committee to give feedback and advice to top 
management ) 

9. QUESTION AND ANSWER SESSIONS (periodic meetings 
where employees can submit questions for 
discussion and reply) 

10. REGULAR/MONTHLY MEETINGS (scheduled meetings to 
provide information and answer questions) 

11. DEPARTMENT MEETINGS (if different than above) 

12. OTHER (please describe) 



Use 
Programs? 



Materials 
Available? 



Q 


N 




N 




N 
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N 




M 
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; (?) 
; \U 
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N 




N 




N 
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Y 
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Y 
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N ! 


Y 


G 




N ! 


Y 


0 
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N { 


© 


N 


Y 




Y 





I 

Now, please indicate for each program if descriptive materials are available (Y) or not (N) 



Completed by: £>r« Nav ies R<f^cVfofcl 

1 r • — ■ 

Title: V. ?. ?ff5Qy>w»l ffySeofc' 

Organization: Ibank of AvMPft'Cft 
Telephone #: 



Please return this form and 
descriptive materials to: 
Mr. Franci3 H. Freeman 
Center for Creative Leadership 
P. O. Box P-l 
Greensboro, NC 27402 



Senior managers use hotlines for communication of ways to increase 
productivity, reduce costs, etc. The senior manager establishes a hotline 
and encourages employees to call the senior manager directly with their 
ideas. 
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APPENDIX C 



RULES OP THE KEDAK SUOGESEION PLAN 
A suggestion is your idea to improve something* 

Subrrittirg suggestions— Suggestions must be submitted on an Employee Suggestion Form, A separate form is 
to be used for each idea. Please sign you name, detach, and keep the Suggested s copy "or your records. 
Your completed Suggestion Form, with any additional information, can be submitted in the suggestion boxes 
or by sliding it to the Suggestion Office. 

Employee ftrticipation— Only active employees, retirees, persons on leave of absence, and persons 
receiving benefits under the Kodak Long Term Disability Plan may participate in the Suggestion Plan. 

Subject Matter— Ideas which pertain to increasing quality, improving productivity, reducing costs and 
enhancing safety will be eligible for consideration for an award. 

Eligibility— Eligibility to receive awards is determined by the employee's supervision examining the 
relationship between the subject natter the employee's job responsibilities at the time the suggestion is 
submitted. 

Evaluate Si^gestiws— Suggestions are systematically investigated for merit so that a decision can be 
made as to whether they should be adopted, if a suggestion is not adopted, the suggester is notified 
with a written explanation. 

Awards— Where a suggestion of an eligible employee results in benefits that are measurable or can be 
estimated, the naxinwn award paid is in an amount equal to 15 percent of the total net savings during the 
two-year period following implementation of the suggestion. Net savings are the gross savings nunus the 
cost to implement the suggestion. Where there are no measurable or estimated savings, the avard amount 
is determined by the merit and value of the suggestion to the company. Awards for adopted suggestions 
range from a minimum of $15 to a maximum of $50,0000. All cash awards are subject to federal, state, and 
local income taxes, as well as Social Security taxes. 

Duplicate Si^gestions— In the case of duplicate suggestions, the suggestion with the earlier date stamped 
by the Suggestion Office will be eligible for an award. If two or more duplicate suggestions are stamped 
with the same date, the award for an adopted idea will be shared equally. 

Multiple Suggesters— If more than one suggester signs a suggestion which is adopted, any avard is shared 
equally. 

Anonymous Suggesters— For unsigned suggestions, the number appearing on the Suggester' s Copy retained by 
you may be used to inquire on the status of the suggestion. 

Eeevaluatiai of Si^gestions— If a suggestion is not adopted, the employee can reopen the suggestion if 
there is additional information the employee wishes to provide. This request for ree valuation can be 
anytime during the equity period of a suggestion. 

Equity— Hie equity period for suggestions is four years from the dare stamped on the Employee Suggestion 
Form by the Suggestion Office. No award will be made for a suggestion vised by the ccmpany nore than four 
years after it was first submitted. An extension to the equity period may granted for meritorious 
reasons upon request of the suggestor and approval by the Suggestion Office. 

Suggestions b^ome the property of the Eastman Kodak Company upon receipt in the Suggestion Office. 

Whether a suggestion should be adopted and the amount of the award are matters of judgment, it is the 
policy of the company to strive to make these judgments fairly. The decision of the Suggestion Cornuttee 
on all rasters pertaining to this suggestion, eligibility for an award, and the antxmt of the award if 
any, will be final, binding and conclusive. These rules are a sunimry of the Suggestion Pbn. Tte 
Suggestion Plan serves as final authority in all matters relating to plan interpretation. A copy of this 
plan ray be obtained by contacting your suggestion analyst or the Corporate Suggestion Office. 

The company reserves the right to modify the rules of the Suggestion PLan at any time. 
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PLAN HIGHLIGHTS 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

♦ rill nmploy^e* and pensioners ol Ihe bank worldwide 

♦ oflicern nl the level of vice* prescient and above, and 
employees of tho suggestion program department, although 
eliqibln to participate, cannot receive awards 

WHAT QUALIFIES AS A SUGGESTION? 

I tip hank is interred m your suggestion on practically any lop»e, 
provided it is outside Ihp normal scope of your job To explain if you 
offnr n sufjqnstion rno-urfinr] somothinq that affects tho work you do 
ttii': would qennrnHy bn an eligible idnfl In cases whnre your job 
dulms sppctficaHy regime vou to investigate, develop or implnrnpnl 
ideas on a qivnn subied si iqgoshons relating to that topic would be 
ineligible for award purposes 

THERE ARE THREE BASIC GUIDELINES THAT MUST BE MET. 
The suggestion must: 

♦ submitted in writing on an IDF A$ submission form 

♦ idnntily a specific problem or opportunity and 

♦ offer a workable solution 

f5nmn suo/jnst»nn topics are ineligible for award purposes They 
include those which 

♦ ivf? lyv*n previously submitted, or are already under active 
corisir feradon 

+ concern policy decisions periodically reviewed by 
management (lor e*"implc. compensation pi.T^ benefit 
programs, nd|Uslmonts m interest rates, pricing for services) 

♦ tronr nro collective agreements 

♦ rola»etn minor error*; «n forms or other published materials or 
► concern basic: maintenance and housekeeping 

HOW TO SUBMIT A SUGGESTION? 

Onm ynu dp'*'de lo sutimit a suggestion, nilh^r on your own or 
jointly, cornplnte a suggestion submission form Tbese forms are 
available m Ihn !Of : A$ display unit situated in your bianrh or office 
and stop by stop preparation instructions are included You may 
correspond in finglish or F roncb 




WHAT HAPPENS AFTER YOUR SUGGESTION IS SUBMITTED? 
HERE ARE THE STEPS INVOLVED 
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All employees not covered by a collective bargaining agreement. 
PHILOSOPHY 

It is the desire of the Company to maintain relations with employees on a plane that recognizes the dignity 
of the individual and constantly seeks to provide better mutual understanding and relationships through fair 
and considerate dealings with all employees. 



Despite the efforts of all concerned, it is recognized that problems will arise from time to time. These may 
involve personal differences, disagreements or interpretations of policy. Accordingly, the Company shall 
maintain a Problem Resolution procedure at all locations whereby employees will have assurance that such 
problems will be addressed. All matters properly brought to the attention of the Company representative will 
be given prompt and equitable consideration. In accordance with this policy, an employee's position should 
not be jeopardized for attempting to resolve a problem through this procedure. 

PROCEDURES 

1. In cases where problems arise employees and supervisors should make every effort to informally resolve 
the problem. Each supervisor is expected to listen to and carefully consider the complaints of employees. 

2. If an employee cannot resolve a problem with his/her immediate supervisor through an informal 
approach, the employee is encouraged to bring it to each successively higher level of supervision, up to 
and including the President of the Company. Requests for resolution of the problem more than two 
levels above the employee must be made in writing with copies to the employee's supervisor and appro- 
priate personnel representative. AH such requests shall be responded to in writing within a reasonable 
time, normally within ten working days. 

3. Employees or supervisors may, at any time, informally discuss a problem with the Personnel Depart- 
ment. (Personnel will designate a representative Tor each area who will be responsible for reviewing and 
seeking resolution to problems and for counseling employees and supervisors.) Through confidential 
discussions, the Personnel representative can explore ways to solve the problem clarifications of 
policy, counseling, informal discussions with the parties concerned, etc. Those contacting Personnel for 
informal assistance in problem resolution, or for any other counseling or advice, can be assured that 
conversations will be kept confidential — no notation will be made in their Personnel folders and their 
supervisors will not be contacted without their permission. 



POLICY 



MERCK & CO.. INC. 
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APPENDIX F 
IBM Open-door Policy 



Open Door 

Another basic IBM communications channel is the Open 

Door. 

The Open Door Policy, a reflection of IBM's belief in 
respect for the individual, is deeply ingrained in IBM's history. 
It is based on the conviction that every employee has a right to 
appeal the actions of those who are immediately over him or 
her in authority. 

Should you have a problem which you believe the 
company can help solve, discuss it with your immediate 
manager, your manager's manager, your personnel manager, or 
your branch or site manager. You will find that a frank talk 
with your manager is usually the easiest way to deal with the 
problem. 

If the matter was not resolved or is of such nature that 
you prefer not to discuss it with your location management, you 
should go to your regional manager or president or general 
manager of your division or subsidiary. 

Finally, if you feel that you still have not received a 
satisfactory answer, you may cover the matter with the chief 
executive officer by mail, or personally if the chief executive 
officer finds it appropriate to the resolution. 



(excerpted from IBM's employee 
handbook, About Your Company .) 
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APPENDIX G 



DOCUMENTING THE EMPLOYEE COMPLAINT PROCESS 



Documentation Once an employee originates a complaint, the 

case should be appropriately documented. To 
ensure confidentiality, the Human Resources 
Officer should maintain the record. 
Documentation should include: 

- a profile of the individual — job title, 
salary level, performance evaluation, and 
other relevant facts. 

- a description of the individuals complaint 
or perceptions. 

- documentation of the findings, normally 
organized in chronological sequence along 
with the source of the facts. 

- an analysis of the facts with conclusions 
including a list of actions to be taken and 
by whom. 

For complaints that are routed to the CEO, a 
copy of the documentation should be shared 
with the Senior Vice President, Corporate 
Human Resources. 

Recordkeeping The Human Resources office retains the 

documentation and associated materials for 
six years after the case is closed. Open 
door material should never be filed in an 
employee's personnel folder. 

Confidentiality Managers and others involved in a complaint 

review are charged with maintaining 
confidentiality and sharing information only 
on a "need-to-know" basis. 



(Excerpted from the open door policy 
statement of a ma., or insurance company) 
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Consolidated Sample Corporation 



Customer Service/Quality 




Ail 
or 
Most 


Many 


About 
Half 


A 
Few 


16 tn your experience, how many people in 
this organiiation are really committed to 
producing high quality work? 




■ 








Organisation Total 




5% 


42% 


31% 


17% 


Work Group 




4% 


36% 


44% 


16% 


17 In your experience, how many people in 
this organization take pride m doing a 
good job? 












Organization Total 




9% 


52% 


24% 


13% 


work Group 




8% 


36% 


52% 


4% 


19 In your experience, how many people in 
this organization are willing to put in as 
much effort as is necessary to gel the job 
done on schedule? 












Organization Total 




12% 


43% 


31% 


9% 


Work Group 




8% 


44% 


36% 


it* 


20. in your expedience, how many people In 
this organization participate willingly in 
efforts to improve performance in the 
department? 

Organization Total 




3% 


39% 


39% 


6% 


Work Group 




0% 


56% 


40% 


0% 
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Employee Opinion Survey 
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Employee Communication Meetings 



PURPOSE 

To provide a torum tor groups of employees to met; with 
management at the Region, Branch, CRC, RDC, or 
Headquarters level on topics ot mutual Interest. 

WHEN 

Meetings are conducted informally in a variety of ways and 
involve various levels of management. Regional functional 
managers (such as Technical Service managers) attempt to 
hold at least one such meeting in every Branch at least once 
a year. In the Regions, the Region Vice President and 
General Manager or one of his staff holds such meetings at 
the Region Office or in the Branch. RDC, or CRC with 
randomly selected employees from throughout the Region. 
In order to allow broader participation, the Region may 
institute such meetings annually at all locations, with the 
meeting being chaired by the respective Branch Operations 
Manager, or Region Functional Manager in the case of the 
Regional Distribution end Refurbishing Centers. 

Communication meetings are scheduled at ISG Head** 
quarters within functional areas. 

HOW 

By the employees, as an opportunity to gain a better 
understanding of the issues facing the business. By the 
managers involved, to gain a better understanding of the 
day-to-day field operations and. most importantly, as an 
information-gathering source to assist in future decisions. 
These sessions are initiated by management. 



ERIC 



Such meetings provide a unique opportunity not only to 
meet Region or Headquarters management, but also gain 
the benefit of management's knowledge and perspective of 
the total business picture. In addition, the input provided by 
the participants at such meetings is an invaluable resource 
of ideas and problem identification and resolution. 

Does everything get resolved at such meetings? No, but 
employees normally come away with information which 
provides a better understanding of what can or cannot be 
done, and, more importantly, why. 

In some organizations EMPLOYEE RELATIONS REVIEWS 
have been substituted for the EMPLOYEE COMMUNICA- 
TION MEETINGS. The purpose remains the same but 
employee meetings are conducted by Region management 
in the Branches. 

Management also gains from these meetings, and the 
information gleaned from them will be used as a basis of 
future decisions. 



A ^ENDIXJ 
Merck & Co-, Inc. 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES 

Personnel Policy Practice PE-55 

Guidelines Is8ue A P ril 1983 

SKIP LEVEL INTERVIEW 

1. GENERAL 

This practice is new. It describes the skip level interview and the procedures 
involved. Please file in numerical sequence. 

2. DEFINITION 

The skip level interview offers each employee the opportunity to meet with the 
member of management to whom the employee's immediate supervisor reports. 

3. PURPOSE 

The skip level interview is a method of helping to maintain good 
communications between employ.es and management. It is not intended to 
interfere with established reporting relationships. Nor is it a method of 
evaluating performance. Its primary objectives are to: 

a. Encourage and facilitate discussion on the employee's career goals and how 
they relate to the company's future direction. 

b. Give employees an opportunity to discuss with management job-related topics 
of mutual concern. 

c. Provide employees an opportunity to talk with higher levels of management 
in an informal environment, 

d. Increase management awareness of conditions that affect employee morale, 
motivation and the overall quality of the company's products and 
services. 

e. Provide management an opportunity to listen to and better understand 
employee concerns and suggestions, as well as to take appropriate actions. 

4. ELIGIBILITY 

a. All GTEDS 1 employees are eligible. Each should be invited to participate 
in an interview at least once yearly. 

b. Employees should be encouraged to participate in skip level interview. , but 
their involvement is fully voluntary. They may request an interview, or 
decline one. 

5. RESPONSIBILITIES 

The manager or supervisor should follow the guidelines below when preparing 
for, conducting and following-up on skip level interviews. 

Initiate the interview 

The manager or supervisor should invite all potential interviewees to 
participate in the skip level interview by explaining the purpose of the 
program to them. 
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Schedule the intervi^ 

a* The scheduling procedure is the responsibility of the manager or 
supervisor, but may also be initiated by an employee request. 

b. The meeting should be scheduled at least one week in advance to permit 
adequate preparation time. 

c. Appointments should be scheduled to allow sufficient time for a thorough 
discussion of all issues (30 minutes to 1 1/2 hours)* 

d. If at all possible, the interview should be held in a conference room or 
another location away from the work area* 

Structure the interview 

a. Although the interview will focus on issues of interest to the employee, 
some preparation is essential in order to assure a successful exchange of 
ideas takes place. Attachment 1 is an Employee Data Checklist. The manager 
or supervisor should review this list prior to the interview. 

b. Suggested topics for discussion during skip level interviews include: 
. Employee's career goals and how they relate to the company's future 

direction 
. Job assignments 
. Work environment 

. Organizational/departmental practices 

. Suggestions for improvement in both GTEDS' products and services 
• Areas of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
. Additional areas of interest 

(For suggestions on how to begin discussion of these issues, see Attachment 
2.) 

c. At the start of the interview, the manager or supervisor should review its 
purpose and agenda with the employee. 

d. The manager or supervisor should begin the interview with general questions 
on low risk issues. 

e. At an appropriate time during the interview, the manager or supervisor 
should develop a.i action plan to address the employee's concerns and 
establish a follow-up date with him or her, it appropriate. 

f . The manager or supervisor should follow each interview with a period of 
self evaluation to determine the manager or supervisor's effectiveness in 
conducting the interview. (For suggested areas of self analysis, see 
Attachment 3) . 
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Establish a climate conducive to two-w ay communications 
The manager or supervisor should: 

a. Greet the employee in a friendly manner. 

b. Encourage the employee to talk. 

c. Ask the employee if it is okay for you to occasionally take notes to 
capture the employee's concerns. Note taking should be done discreetly and 
should not disrupt communications. 

d. Concentrate on listening to the employee, 

e. Ask open-ended questions. (See Attachment 2) 

f. Interact in a candid and open manner. v 

g. Thank the employee. 



CONFIDENTIALITY 

Employees must be assured complete confidentiality of the subjects discussed. 
If further actions are required on issues that arise from skip level 
interviews, the employee's permission must be obtained to mention his/her name 
on any subjects discussed. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 

EMPLOYEE DATA CHECKLIST 



Employee name/nickname 
Key concerns; concerns likely to recur 
Current level; how long in level 
Current salary 

Date and amount of last increase 

Current performances rating 

Date of last evaluate ^n 

Any rewards or special recognition 

Job title 

Manager's name 

Number of employ ses in department 

How long in my organization 

How long in current assignment 

Career objectives 

Have I reviewed all pertinent data 

(development plan, personnel jacket) 

Anything else? 
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ATTACHMENT 2 

SUGGESTED DISCUSSION OPENING QUESTIONS 

How do you feel about career opportunities at GTEDS? 

How do you feel about the way GTEDS handles transfers/promotions? 

How do you feel about the way you have advanced since starting to work 
for GTEDS? 

How do you feel about your present and future promotional opportunities? 

Let's suppose I gave you unlimited resources and asked you to correct our 
biggest problem at this location /division/ company. What would you tackle 
and why? 

What changes, if any, would you make to improve the organization's 
effectiveness? 

Do you feel your job skills are utilized adequately? What changes, if 
any, would you suggest? 

How do you feel about job training you nave received? 
What kind of training, if any, could you like to receive? 
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ATTACHMENT 3 



INTERVIEW EVALUATION 

Self -Analysis 

Did the interview go as I 
anticipated?: 

Was it a two-way exchange?: 

Who did the most talking?: 

Were objectives stated clearly?: 

Was I open and honest in my replies?: 

Did the employee understand why I took 
notes and were the points noted 
reviewed at the end of the interview?: 

How did the employee feel at the 
conclusion of the interview?: 

How did I learn about myself from 
the interview? : 

If I could do it over again, what 
would I do differently?: 

What did I learn about myself 
from the interview?: 

Commitments 

Did I understand the employee's 
concerns?: 

Which concerns require review with 
other management?: 

What commitments did I make to the 
employee?: 

When did I promise to reply to 
commitments? : 

How quickly can I respond?: 

Is an interim response required?: 

Have I informed the employee 
personally of action resulting from 
the discussion?: 



Documentation 

Have I documented the essential parts of 
the interview?: 

What was my general evaluation of the 
employee's satisfaction with GTEDS? : 

Would it be useful for the employee to 
talk to someone else?: 

When should I plan another interview 
for this person?: 

Anything else? : 
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APPENDIX L 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Speak-out Program 



I A I X-yX What to DIALOG? 

)\/\\ lO^ DIALOG is a confidential two-way communi- 

n#VI^\Jw catton. It sends your question, comment, or 

Express yourself...con!ld9n!Ially. opinion directly to a mombar of Kodak 

^ 1 management. Inquiries on any aspect of ths 

company's operations are welcome, except 
those dealing with confidential matters or 
personalities. 

To get information about DIALOG, please call 
your site contact cr the Administrator of the 
DIALOG program who is located in Rochester 
(ext. 44137). 

Your name wilt not be revealed to anyone 
without your permission. 



Date 



Ideas or suggestions lor impioved processes or procedures, which are Intended for financial No. 
award consideration, must be submitted to the Kodak Suggestion System. 



Complete Confidentiality: 

This section wd! be removed by the DIALOG Administri 'or. who will be the only person to see it. 

Check here Q If you do not wish to have your letter published In your company newspaper. (Your 
name will NOT be used.) 

Check here Qlf. Instead of a mailed reply, you prefer to have the DIALOG Administrator sat up a 
discussion with a qualified person. 



No. 



ISSt" tweeie Pnnt) 



Horn* Of Buw>*»» Add/iM 



City 



SUi* Ziq Cod* 



D*04rtm«m 



OiVttKXl 



W«nti*y horn* ot wort location iii«p*wn* 'nd»c«li cod* 

Remember, it you don't include your name, you cannot rece.ve an answer unlaw u is chosen 
for publication. 



m 



FOLD HERE 



What happens when the 
Administrator receives my 
DIALOG? 

Your name is assigned a code 
numoer and placed in a locked box. 
DIALOG retypes your letter with the 
same identifying numoer and 
forwards it to the appropriate 
member of KodaK management for 
reply. The answer to your question is 
mailed by the Administrator to your 
home, umess you specify otherwise. 

What if I don't sign my DIALOG? 
You may submit an unsigned 
DIALOG,' wmcft will be sent to the 
appropriate manager for review. 
However, without your name and 
awdress. a direct reply is not 
possible. 

Will DIALOG questions and 
answers be published? 
The company newspaper will publish 
DIALOG questions and answers that 
are of general interest to employees. 
In no case will the company paper 
have the name of the employee 
Submitting the question or comment 

How is an Interview arranged? 
If yog checked the box requesting 
an interview, the Administrator will 
call to obtain your approvaJ for a 
telephone discussion or a personal 
meeting with the appropriate person. 
Only if you agree w.li me interviewer 
be given your name. 




NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST CLAS S PERMIT NO. 131 ROCHESTER NY. 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY: 



Eastman Kodak Company 
DIALOCa Administrator 
P.O. Box 92894 

Rochester, New York 14692-9939 



To Be Opened By The DIALOG 
Administrator Only 



When should I write to DIALOG? 

Anytime ... but it is always a good idea first 
to consider doing one of the following: 

■ Talking to your supervisor, tn most cases, 
answers to questions and solutions to 
problems can be handled readily in this 
manner. However, If you feel that 0IALOG is 
a more suitable way to communicate, please 
feel free to use it. 

■ Checking the "You end Kodak" book. It 
contains many details on Kodak's benefit 
plans. 

■ Catling the department involved. You may 
find a quick and direct answer to your 
question. 

■ Using the Suggestion Program. DIALOG 
only provides answers— not Suggestion 

Please contact your Sugges- 
tion Office to follow up on suggestions 
which have been submitted. 

How do I use the program? 

Write your comment or question on the 
inside of this postage-paid DIALOG form. 
Use a new form for each subject. Complete 
the lower section, fold on the dotted lines, 
and seal the form securely. Send it to your 
OIALOG Administrator via either company or 
U S. matl. 
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APPENDIX M 
Pacific Bell 
Feedback Reply Postcard 



This is the answer FEEDBACK has obtained for your question (No. ). 

Your opinion of this response will help us as we administer the program. 
We will also send it on to the person who wrote your answer. Please check 
the appropriate boxes and drop this card in the U.S. Mail. 

Yes No Don't Know 

Do you feci your question has been: 

Clearly answered? □ □ □ 

Promptly handled? □ □ □ 

Whether you agree or disagree with the answer you 
received, do you feel your quest»~ r given 

thorough attention? □ □ □ 

Do you feel the FEEDBACK program is helpful 

to employees? □ □ □ 

Comments;, , , 



FIRST CLASS 

Permit No. 1654 
San Francisco, CA 

BUSINESS REPLY MAIL! 

No Pottage Nece«ary If Mailed In The United State* ^mmg^^^^m^^m 
POSTAGE WIJ.L BE PAID BY- ^M^^M^^^M 

fimdtiwk 

PACIFIC BELL — 

HO NEW MONTGOMERY ST Z^mmZbS-! 

ROOM 628 mmmmmt^mmmum 

SAN FRANCISCO. CA. 94105 
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APPENDIX N 
Walt Disney Advisory Board 
Program Description 



THE ADVISORY BOARD NEEDS YOU I 

You can make a difference! 

Have you ever wanted to help plan employee 
events, contribute to the Nevsreel, give input on 
training programs and discuss employee ideas and 
concerns? The Disney University Advisory Board is 
the place for you I 

What is the Advisory Board? 

The Advisory Board is a group of employees 
representing many areas of the Company. Board 
members meet with Disney University staff to 
discuss issues pertinent to employees and to plan 
and implement events for employees. The Board acts 
not only as a liaison between employees, the 
University and upper management, but also as a 
resource to employees with needed information, 
services , and Company news. 

What Do Board Members Do? 

The Advisory Board meets for approximately one hour 
every other Wednesday morning. This time 
commitment is crucial to the Board's success; it 
allows each member to contribute on a regular basis 
while providing a forum not only to discuss 
employee concerns and plan events, but also to keep 
members aware of upcoming activities and issues. 

Board members also volunteer time to assist the 
University staff in implementing events they help 
plan, such as the Academy Awards Party, Family 
Picnic, Fitness Fair, Forum, Halloween Happenings 
and One Magic Christmas Faire. 

Lastly, Board members i hange issues, ideas and 
plans between th^ir co-workers and fellow board 
members. They ai^o provide updates on their 
accomplishments a d answer questions each month in 
the Newsreel . 

How Can I Apply? 

Representatives from all areas of the Company are 
needed for the Advisory Board. If you are 
interested in joining, please pick up an 
application in the Employee Center or WDI Activity 
Center. 

If you are an off-site employee, you are needed 
too! You may call the Center and request an 
application be .»iailed to you. If you are currently 
on the Board, you may reapply for another 
term — just fill out the application. 

With your help, the Disney University Advisory 
Board will be the most exciting and productive yet. 
Pick up your application todayl 




Ombudsman's job is to represent readers within The News 



Ann Arbor doesn't follow the calendar use* by the 
rest of the world. Our new year doesn % t start m Jaw 
ary, it begins In September when classes resume at 
the University of Michigan. And the new year means 
new readers for The Ann Arbor News. Today's col- 
umn was originally published several months ago. It 
is repeated today, revised and updated, to introduce 
the ombudsman. 

When the publisher of The Ann Arbor News created 
the position of ombudsman In 1986, the person he ap- 
pointed to the job had only a vague understanding of 
what he was being asked to do. 

He wasn't even sure how to spelt or pronounce his 
new Job title, and some of the readers were confused 
too. One of the first letters to arrive on the ombuds- 
man's desk was addressed to the Ann Arbor News 
Omnibussman. 

'Eighteen months and an estimated 2,400 complaints 
later, the ombudsman and the readers are getting 
more comfortable with this strange jjxA unusual sub* 
craft of journalism. We've even learned bow to spell 
and pronounce 0 M-buds-man 

Defining ombudsman 

Ombudsman Is a Swedish word for Intermediary. In 
Sweden, ombudsmen originally were government of- 
ficials appointed to receive and Investigate com- 
plain i made by individuals against public officials. 
Because it's an unusual word, son** newspapers call 
their ombudsmen "reader representative" or "read- 
er advocate." 

There are now about 40 ombudsmen at newspapers 
in the U.S. and Canada. I was the first of three ap- 
potated in Michigan last year. The Detroit News and 
The Detroit Free Press h* ve ombudsmen, but most of 
their work is done Internally and they do not write col- 
umns. 

The first news ombudsman was appointed at the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal In 1067 at a time 
when there was growing concern across the covntry 
about tjbe credibility of newspapers. The idea has 
grown in the 20 years since, and so has the concern 
about the public 1 * declining regard for journalism and 
Journalists. 

Some of the largest, most highly regarded newspa- 
pers in the country have ombudsmen, including The 
Washington Post, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, The 
Milwaukee Journal, The Minneapolis Star and Tri- 
bune, The Boston Globe and the Philadelphia Inquir- 
er. 

The Ann Arbor News Is the smallest newspaper 




DAVID BISHOP 
OMBUDSMAN 



with a full*time ombudsman. 

Objectives of the job 

The objectives of The Ann Arbor News ombudsman 
are challenging, but simple and straightforward. 
They were adapted from the Guidelines for Ombuds- 
men adopted by the Organization of News Ombuds- 
men in 1982. They are: 

• To improve the fairness, accuracy and account- 
ability of the newspaper. 

• To Improve its service to readers, customers and 
advertisers. 

• To enhance its credibility. 

• To Interpret the newspaper for its readers. 

• To strive to Improve its quality. 

• To make the newspaper aware of the concerns of, 
and the issues in, the communities it serves. 

How the process Vvorks 

Readers call or write the ombudsman to make a 
comment, ask a question or lodge a complaint. I at- 
tempt to answer the questions, I pass the comments 
along to the appropriate editors or department man- 
agers and I Investigate the complaints. 

Most complaints raise questions about the fairness 
or accuracy of news stories. When I xeceive a com- 
plaint, I go to the reporter or editors who were in- 
volved in the story and ask them to respond to the 
complaint. I often do some independent fact-finding 
and frequently I make a judgment about the validity 
of the complaint. 

When the same complaint comes from a number of 
readers, or when it raises a significant or interesting 
Issue, I write shout it in this column. I also write a pe- 
riodic iataraal log for consumption by alt News em- 
ployees, and memos on specific Issues to the publisher 
or editor. 

I audit the accuracy of news coverage through a 
program started several months ago. On a random 



basis, I select a number of stories each month and 
send clippings and a questionnaire to the sources. I 
ask them to evaluate the fairness, balance and accu- 
racy of the story. 

The ombudsman does not have the authority to dis- 
cipline an employee or take corrective action. He does 
make recommendations. 
The principle of independence 

The little note at the bottom of this column says the 
ombudsman's opinions and conclusions are his own. 
Indeed, they are. My opinions do not represent the 
views of management, and they do not represent the 
official poUcy of the newspaper. I attempt to influence 
policies, but I do not enunciate them. 

That organization separation and independence has 
another dimension. I am not a part of the news depart- 
ment. No one at The News reviews my column for 
substance or content. I am free to write what I choose. 

I report directly to the publisher. During the past 18 
months he has been a strong supporter of ombuds- 
raanship and he has never attempted to Interfere with 
ray independence. If there are any limitations on the 
ombudsman, they are self-Imposed, 

Reactions to ombudsman varied 

Internally and externally, the reactions to ombuds- 
manship have been Interesting, 

Readers like the idea that someone at The News 
cares about their concerns and interests, and it isn't 
unusual for them to conclude letters or phone calls 
with "thanks for listening" or "keep up the good 
work." They want to talk back to the newspaper, and 
the ombudsman gives them that opportunity. 

It's a little more difficult to gauge the internal reac- 
tion. 1 think most reporters and editors support om- 
budsmanship in the abstract but when they are per- 
sonally confronted with the process, some have 
wondered whether ombudsmanship helps or hurts 
The News. 

When Fm asked to describe raj* personal reaction to 
the past 18 months, I usually quote a former Washing- 
ton Post ombudsman. When Sam Zagorla completed 
his terra at the Post, someone asked him to suxnma* 
rize his experience. Zagoria responded : 

"When the Red Cross calls and asks me to donate 
blood, I can say with Integrity that I gave at the of- 
flee." 

The ombudsman represents the readers. His opinions and 
Conclusions are his own. If you *<ave a complaint question 
or comment wile the Ombudsr * a The Ann Arbor News, 
P.O. Box 1147, Ann Arbon 4*10* or call him at 
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APPENDIX P 
McDonald's Corporation 




HOW TO BE 
YOUR OWN OMBUDSMAN 



1. Take all employee issues brought to 
you seriously. 

2. Be open-minded and objective. 

3. Get all the facts • (see other side). 

4. Analyze and Compare all sides of the 

Issue(s). 

5. Draw conclusions from the facts and 
your anwa* of the facts only. 

6. Tell employer?) 

• What you've learned 

• What you've concluded 

• What you've decided 



GATHERING THE FACTS 



1. Get a complete account from the 
employee; and, talk to all others 
Involved. 

2. Take complete notes - don't rely on 
memory. 

3. Ask every question that comes to 



4. Re]Ht questions if you don't 
understand the answer. Accuracy and 
understanding are essential. 

5. Listen! Listen! Listenl Clarify! Clarify! 
Clartfyl Discount assumptions, 
Innuendos, and opinion unsupported 
by facts. 

6. Gather relevant records to confirm 
or extend understanding of the 
issue(s). 




hat-why-who-where-when- 
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APPENDIX Q 
General Dynamics 

Ethics Hotline Phone Network Is Expanded 
To Accommodate Personnel -Related Concerns 



New Personnel Hotlines will join the existing Ethics 
Hotlines at all company locations as part of the expanding 
program of confidential employee communications, ac- 
cording to Arch H. Rambeau, Vice President-Human 
Resources. 

The Personnel Hotlines will be dedicated to dealing 
with employee relations. As part of the same program, a 
Personnel Ombudsman will be provided to answer the 
new hotline and to hear employees' concerns at each loca- 
tion, Rambcau said. Employees at all locations will also 
be able to call a Corporate Personnel Ombudsman in St. 
Louis at a toll-free "80(T number, just as they can call the 
Corporate Ethics Director at (800) 433-8442. 

u The new hotlines are a result of the large volume and 
variety of calls that Ethics Program Directors at all loca- 
tions have been receiving since the Ethics Hotlines began 
operation last year, as well as a response to some of the 
concerns expressed in the recent Employee Survey," 
Rambcau said. 

More than 25 percent of the calls received on the Ethics 
Hotlines last year were about employee or personnel non- 
ethics related concerns. 

"These Personnel Hotlines are dedicated specifically to 
calls concerning oui commitment, as employees, to treat 
one another fairly and with dignity and respect,** Rambeau 
said. "The hotlines open another avenue to hear and 
respond to employee relations matters. Of course, the 
Ethics Hotline will continue to be available to any em- 



ployee wanting to use it, regardless of the specific matter 
involved.* 

Rambcau stressed that employees can use either the 
Personnel Hotline or the Ethics Hotline without fear of 
reprisal. "Inking or threatening teprisal neainst anyone 
for using either of the hotlines or for other vm<* communi- 
cating with the Ethics Program Directors or the Personnel 
Ombudsmen will not be tolerated." he said. 

Phone numbers for company hotlines and for a Depart- 
ment of Defense Hotline to report known or suspected 
instances of fraud, waste or security irregularities will be 
publicized on large -iisplay panels at all company locations. 
1 hese displays vwtli begin appearing in the workplaces in 
the near future. 

(See Sample Poster on Page 2) 
"Employees arc (ree to use either the DoD Hotline or 
the General Dynamics l-.thics Hotlines, hut I hnpe they 
will use ours so the company can solve its problems itself/ 
Ratnhcau snid. "Our compnnv commitment is that we will 
conlidenlially investigate all allegations to the best ol our 
ability and take cor icclive action and rcpoi t to government 
officials as tequiied." 

Another hotline, a Labor Help Line, has been function- 
ing at each company location since late 1986 and will 
continue to accommodate requests for inloimatioinegard- 
ing completion of time cards and time charging. Hie 
Labor Help Lines at the vat ions locations have been 
receiving a combined total of about 2*100 calls monthly, 
Rambeau said. 
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APPENDIX R 
PIPELINE Hot-Line Project 

TUBERS 

PERSONNEL POLICIES and PROCEDURES 
OTHER SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES ^mlnuad) 



PIPELINE: To assist in the resolution of personal problems that may affect a staff 
member on the job, the Corporation has established the Public Information Program f*r 
Employees, or PIPEline. PIPEline is a telephone referral service that evaluates anu 
aids in the resolution of a caller's problem by putting the staff member in touch with 
professional help* Supervisors are asked to recommend PIPEline when a personal problem 
is affecting work performance. The service is intended to provide information and 
assistance that is beyond the scope of the supervisor's time and expertise. 

When a staff member calls PIPEline, the person's problem is discussed to determine 
whether information or referral would be appropriate. PIPEline personnel maintain files 
about hundreds of organizations and services in the tri-state area that are equipped to 
handle family and marital difficulties, alcohol, drug and health problems, consumer and 
civic complaints, legal and financial difficulties, etc. Staff members need not 
identify themselves. Any information give to PIPEline personnel is completely 
confidential — only statistical data is maintained. 

PIPEline telephones are staffed Monday through Friday, from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Evening or weekend callers may leave a message and the call will be returned the next 
business day. 

Organizations and services included in PIPEline files generally provide day, evening and 
weekend hours to accommodate working people. If an employee request time off to follow 
through on a PIPEline referral, Special Days may be used. 
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PERMISSIONS 



The "Rules of the Kodak Suggestion Plan" (APPENDIX C) and the Kodak 
DIALOG program form (APPENDIX L) are reproduced with the permis- 
sion of Michael Benard, Manager, Employee Relations of Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

The "Suggestion Program Brochure" (APPENDIX D) is reproduced with 
the permission of Dayle Taylor, Manager, Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce. 

Text about the Open-door policy at IBM (APPENDIX P), as contained in 
the current edition of About Your Company, is reproduced with the per- 
mission of W. E. Burdick, Senior Vice President, Personnel, IBM. 

The "Problem Resolution" (APPENDIX E), from Personnel Policy & Proce- 
dures, and Table of Contents (APPENDIX J), from a guidebook for man- 
agers, are reproduced with the permission of Steve Wexler, Manager of 
Employee Communication and Research, Merck & Co., Inc. 

The "Employee Opinion Survey" from Personnel Research Associates. Inc. 
(APPENDIX H) is reproduced with the permission of William Macey, 
Director. 

The "Skip Level Interview" from GTE's Personnel Policy Guidelines 
(APPENDIX K) is repro J uced with the permission of KeUy J. Gordon, 
Director, Organization development, of GTE Service Corporation. 

The "Feedback Reply Postcard" (APPENDIX M) is reproduced with the 
permission of Jerry Kimata, representative of Pacific Bell. 

The Advisory Board Program Description, "The Advisory Board Needs 
You!" (APPENDIX N), is reprinted with the permission of Bob De Nayer, 
representative of The Walt Disney Corporation. 

Text about ombudsmen, from the article "Ombudsman's Job is to Repre- 
sent Readers Within The News" (APPENDIX O), is rep/inted with the 
permission of David J. Bishop, Associate Editor/Ombudsman, Ann Arbor 
News. 

• 

Text about an ombudsman program at McDonald's Corporation, and 
reproduction of "Ombudsman Card" (APPENDIX P), are reprinted with 
the permission of C. R. Huffman, Manager, Personnel Training & Devel- 
opment, McDonald's Corporation. 
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The article, -Ethics Hotline Phone Network is Expanded to Accomodate 
Personnel-Related Concerns," and poster reproduction (APPENDIX q), 
from General Dynamics World are reprinted with the permission of 
Naomi M. Morales, representative of General Dynamics. 

Text about the Hot-line policy, PIPEline, at Manufacturers Hanover, 
taken from Other Services and Activities (APPENDDC R), Personnel 
Policies and Procedures, is reprinted with the permission of Paula G. Post, 
Vice President, Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 



SELECTED REPORTS! 

Off the Track: Why and How Successful Executives Get Derailed 

Morgan W. McCall, Jr., & Michael M. Lombard** (1983, Stock #121R) $10 00 

Trade Routeet The Manager*. Network of ttelationehipe 

Robert E. Kaplan, & Mignon S. Madque (198S, Stock #122R) $i o.OO 

$ \ZH% r l or , M *" af * r * U,ln * Simulation to Develop Management Teems 

lSf£ \£& ' J? Ch ^ M ' ^J** 0 ' * M S - Marique (1983, Stock #123R) .... $12.00 
Jiang Relationehipa Through Joint Action 

Robert E. Kaplan (1983, Stock #124R) $1 0 00 

High Hurdle.. The ChaUenge of Executive Self-Development 

^ii^^^ °? V J0an R - KofodimM (1985 . St «* #125R) $15.00 

™t lopm " t * 1 E«perienoee in Managerial Work. A Literature Review 

Cynthia D. McCauley (1986, Stock #126R) $10 00 

Values in Action: The Meaning of Executive Vignettes 

Michael M. Lombardo (1986, Stock #128R) * 12 00 

Aa tomy of an Executive 

cZt™tr.^££z * Wilfred H - ^ (1986, Stock #i29R) $25o ° 

K^nSr^ st - k #i3 °«> *™° 

Esther H. Lindsey, Virginia Homes, & Morgan W. McCall, Jr. (1987, Stock #132R) $65.00 
Developing Executive. Through Work Experiences 

Morgan W. McCall, Jr. (1988, Stock #133R) $ 10 00 

The Dynamics of Management Derailment 

Michael M. Lombardo, & Cynthia D. McCauley (1988, Stock #134R) $12.00 

Eighty^ight AMignmeat. for Development in Place: Enhancing the 
Developmental ChaUenge of Existing Jobs 

Michael M. Lombardo, & Robert W. Eichinger (1989, Stock #136R) $12 00 

Why Executive. Lose Their Balance 

Joan R. Kofodimos (1989, Stock #137R) 4ls 00 

Preventing Derailment: What To Do Before It's Too Late 

n2!i^ Lon *? rd ?.t W - Eichinger (1989, Stock #138R) $20.00 

vSSSSS ' *° UndCr,tlind * W*" 1 ****** «nd 

Joan R. Kofodimos (1990, Stock #139R) $1S QQ 

Traps and PitfkUs in the Judgment of Executive Potential 

Marian N. Ruderman,& Patricia J. Ohlott (1990, Stock #141R) $15 00 

ESSSffa* \*r^?^™* Wt0n ™™ P-thway to 
Productivity, Quality, and Service 

Leonard R. Sayles (1990, Stock #142R) t9n nn 

^^^^^'^"^'^^^ 

Robert E. Kaplan (1990, Stock #143R) .... $2 - 
Twenty-two Ways to Develop Lcaderehip" In" Steff i^naMre 

Robert W. Eichinger, & Michael M. Lombardo (1990, Stock #144R) *i'9 nn 

^Strr^ 

Ellen Van Velsor, & Martha W. Hughes (1990, Stock #145R) $ 30 00 

Cynthia D. McCauley (1 990, Stock #1 46R) * , c 

$15.00 
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The Expensive Executive (Second Edition) 

Robert E. Kaplan (1991, Stock #147R) $20.00 

Understanding Executive Performance* A Life-Story Perspective 

Charles J. Pslus, William Nasby, & Randolph D. Eaaton (1991 , Stock #148R) $1 5.00 

Feedback to Managers, Volume It A Guide to Evaluating Multi-rater 
Feedback Instruments 

Ellsn Vsn Vslsor, A Jtsn Brittain Leslie (1991, Stock #149R) $1 5.00 

Feedback to Managers, Volume lit A Review and Comparison of 
Sixteen Multi-rater Feedback Instruments 

Ellsn Vsn Vslsor, k Jesn Brittsin Lsslis (1991, Stock #150R) $75.00 

Feedback to Managers, Volumes I end II 

Ellen Vsn Vslsor, & Jesn Brittain Leslie (1991, Stock #151R) $80.00 

Upward-communication Programs in American Industry 

Allen I. Kraut, & Frank H. Freeman (1392, Stock #152R) $25.00 

Training for Action: A New Approach to Executive Development 

Robert M. Burnside, & Victoria A. Guthrie (1992, Stock #153R) $12.00 

Motivation in Business snd Management: An Information Sourcebook 

Karen Ricksrdc Hardie (1990, Stock #315R) $30.00 

Readers' Choice: A Decade of Issue* A Ob$trvaHon$ 

Wilfred H. Drath, Editor (1990, Stock #31 4R) $15.00 

Organisation Development: An Annotated Bibliography for the 
Practitioner 

Karen Rickards Hardie, & Ron G. Harrison (1987, Stock #311R) $20.00 

Coping With an Intolerable Boss 

Michael M. Lombardo, & Morgan W. McCall, Jr. (1984, Stock #305R) $1 0.00 

SELECTED BOOKS: 

If You Don't Know Where You're Going You'll Probably End Up 

Somewhere Else tQ Q _ 

David P. Campbell (1974, Stock #203R) * 8 ' 35 

Take the Road to Creativity and Get Off Your Dead End 

Eavid P. Campbell (1977, Stock #204R) $ 8 - 95 

if Tm In Charge Here, Why Is Everybody Laughing? 

David P. Campbell (1980, Stock #205R) $ 8 - 96 

Breaking the Glass Ceiling: Can Women Reach the Top of America's 
Largest Corporations? 

Ann M. Morrison, Randall P. White, & Ellen Van Velsor (1987, Stock #209R) $17.95 

The Lessons of Experience: How Successful Executives Develop 
on the Job 

Morgan W. McCall, Jr., Michael M. Lombardo, & Ann M. Morrison 

(1988, Stock #21 1R) $l9 ' 95 

Measures of Leadership 

Kenneth E. Clark, & Miriam B. Clark (Eds.) (1990, Stock #2x5R) $59-50 

Whatever It Takes: The Realities of Managerial Decision Making 

(2nd edition) . nn 

Morgan W. McCall, Jr., & Robert E. Kaplan (1990, Stock #218R) $ 20 -°° 

Beyond Ambition: How Driven Managers Can Lead Better and Live Better 

Robert E. Kaplan, Wilfred H. Drath, & Joan R. Kofodimos (1991, Stock #227R) $27.95 

Inklings: Collected Columns on Leadership and Creativity 

David P. Campbell (1992, Stock #233R) $1 5 - 00 

Discounts are available. Please write for a comprehensive Resource Guide (reports, books, videotapes, 
and audiotapes). Address your request to: Publication, Center for Creative Leadership, P. 0. Box 
26300, Greensboro, NC 27438-6300, 919-288-7210, ext. 2805. All prices subject to change. 

MS 
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ORDER FORM 



Name 

Organization 

Mailing Address 
City/State/Zip _ 
Telephone 



Title 



Quantity 



Title 



Uttft €o*t ; Amount 



Subtotal 

Shipping and Handling 
(Add 5% of Hubtotal-raust bo at least $3,00) 

All NC Residents add B% sales tax 

TOTAL 

METHOD OF PAYMENT 

□ Check or money order enclosed (payable to Center for Creative Leadership). 



□ Purchase Order No. 



. (Must be accompanied by this form.) 



! Charge my order, plus shipping, to my credit card: DVISA □ MasterCard 
□ American Express 



EXPIRATION DATE: MO. 



YR. 



ACCOUNT NUMBER: 
NAME OF ISSUING BANK: 
SIGNATURE 



□ Please put me on your mailing list. 

□ Please send me the Center's quarterly publication, Issues & Observations. 

Publications • Center for Creative Leadership • P.O. Box 26300 • Greensboro, NC 27438-6300 

919-545-2805 • FAX 919-288*3999 

10/91 
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CENTER FOR CREATIVE LEADERSHIP 
PUBLICATIONS 
P. 0. Box 26300 
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OUR MISSION 



The Center for Creative Leadership is an international, nonprofit educational institution founded 
in 1970 in Greensboro, North Carolina. Our mission is to encourage and develop creative leader- 
ship and effective management for the good of society overall. 

We accomplish our mission through research, training, and publication— with emphasis on the 
widespread, innovative application of the behavioral sciences to the challenges facing the loaders 
of today and tomorrow. 



OUR VALUES 

Our work should serve society. Wo expect our work to make a difference in the quality of 
leadership in the world. To that end, we try to discover what is most important to do, and focus 
our resources for the greatest, most enduring benefit. In doing this we continually remind 
ourselves of the inherent worth of all people. We consider it our responsibility to be attentive to 
the unique needs of leaders who are women or members of minorities. To make a difference in 
the world and to turn ideas into action, we must be pioneers in our field, contributors of knowl- 
edge, creators of solutions, explorers of ideas, and risk-takers in behalf of society. 

Our mission and our clients deserve our best. Wo expect our service to our clients to be worthy, 
vigorous, resourceful, courteous, and reliable. In the pursuit of our mission, we intend to bo a 
healthy, creative organization with the financial and inner resources needed to produce our best 
work. We require ourselves to abide by the highest professional standards and to look beyond 
the letter of professional guidelines to their spirit. This includes being forthright and c ndid with 
every client and program participant, scrupulously guarding the confidentiality of sensitive 
personal and organizational information, and truthfully representing our capabilities to prospec- 
tive clients. 

Our organization should be a good place to work. To demand the best of ourselves, and to 
attract, stimulate, and keep the best people, we believe we must make an environment that will 
support innovation, experimentation, and the taking of appropriate risks. As an organization wo 
should prize the creative participation of each member of our staff. We should welcome the open 
exchange of ideas and foster the practice of careful listening. We have a duty to actively encour- 
age the personal well-being and the professional development of every person who works here. 
We should, therefore, maximize the authority and responsibility each person has to continue to 
make an ever greater contribution. Our policies should be implemented sensitively and consis- 
tently. 

We should do our work with regard for one another. We recognize the interdependence of 
everyone who works here, and we expect ourselves to treat one another with respect, candor, 
kindness, and a sense of the importance of teamwork. We should foster a spirit of service within 
the staff so that we may better serve the world at large. 



The Center for Creative 1 vadership di>es not discriminate with respect to the admission ot students on the 
basis ot race, sex, color, national or ethnic origin, nor does it discriminate on anv such basis with respect to 

its activities, programs, or policies. 
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